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IJOVVEVER  justly,  most  of  those  who  are  qualified  to 
J.X  form  an  estimate  of  the  literary  character  of  Dr.  1\,  have 
^  coiidemnc'd  his  errors,  and  deplored  that  unhappy  bias  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  mcasui*e  the  occasion  of  them  ; 
they  have  readily  acknowledged  the  merit  of  his  indefatigable 
'  activity,  his  frank  integrity  in  the  avowal  of  his  sentiments,  and 

i  the  admirable  perspicuity  with  which  he  expressed  them.  ITie 

J  perusal  of  the  present  work  will  confirm  this  opinion.  We  con- 

f  sider  it,  together  y^ith  the  author’s  comparison  of  the  Institutions 

of  Moses  witli  those  of  the  Hindoos,  as  by  far  the  most  valuable 
of  his  theological  writings.  The  biblical  student  will  here  find 
■  many  useful  collections  and  original  remarks,  on  the  history, 

I  chronology,  arts,  manners,  allusions,  and  phraseology  of  the 

1  Scriptures.  Wc  must,  nevertheless,  remember  that  it  will  be  his 

;  duty  to  use  these  volumes  with  cautious  delil)eralion.  The  od- 

^  vantagc.s  to  be  derived  from  the  commentaries  of  the  Polish 

brethren,  of  Crotius,  of  Le  Clerr,  and  of  Locke,  will  not  be 
underrated  by  the  Christian  scholar;  because  of  those  fundainen- 
Uil  errors  in  theology  which  run  throu,^h  them.  But  he  will 
profit  by  the  remark  which  a  learned  and  liberal  French  protes- 
;;  tant,  Professor  Gaussen,  used  to  make  to  his  pupils.  Quotas 

I  enim  est  qui  Desiderio  Erasmo  et  Hugoni  Grotio, rerum  scientia 

t  ctjudicandi  prudentia  pra'ferri  mcrcalur  ?  At,  qui  eorum  libros  in 

,  maims  sumpscrit,  sciat  se  incedert  sitjjer  ignes  svpposit(fs  cineri 

dofoso*,**  Availing  hiinscif,  therefore,  of  this  admonition. 


•  **  What  commentator  deserves  the  preference  to  Fifasmus  and  Gro- 
tius,  for  extent  of  knowledge,  and  soundness  of  judgement  ?  Bui,  who¬ 
ever  makes  use  of  their  writings,  let  him  know  that  he  treads 


‘  On  fires  with  r4lthlc9s  ashes  overspread.*  ** 
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he  may  obtain  no  contemptible  accession  to  his  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge,  from  the  Notes  of  Dr.  P. 

From  the  dedication  and  the  preface,  we  learn  that  this  work 
is  the  substance,  with  subsequent  enlargements,  of  the  authors  i 
expositions  formerly  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  He,  therefore, 
intorms  us,  that,  **  if  critics  and  scholars  look  into  it  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  such  ditficuUies  a.s  they  particularly  wish  to  see  discus¬ 
sed,  they  will  he  disappointed.  Direct  philological  criticism, 
it  appears,  w  as  not  intended,  though  much  of  it  is  given  in  the. 
least  ostentatious  form.  The  doctrinal  interpretations  which  oc¬ 
cur,  we  have  before  suggested,  ought  to  be  viewed  witii  the 
reader*s  vigilant  caution,  and  subjected  to  his  most  attentive  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  following  passage  from  the  preface,  we  transcribe,  not  only 
as  descriptive  of  that  which  \ve  deem  the  most  important,  and 
the  best  executed  part  of  Dr.  P.’s  plan  ;  but  as  containing  a  sen¬ 
timent,  which  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  those  distant 
imitators,  who  fancy  that  they  display  superior  vigour  of  intel¬ 
lect,  by  adding  to  the  adoption  of  Dr.  P.’s  lainenled  errors,  a 
contemptuous  inditVerence,  if  not  an  avowed  hostility  to  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Mosaic  religion. 

*  It  will  l)c  perceived  that  I  have  given  very  particular  attention  to  the 
circumstances,  which  prove  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the 
books  of  scripture,  especially  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  arc 
principally  objected  to  by  nnbclievcrs,  and  which  have  appeared  the 
most  difficult  to  intelligent  Christians  ;  some  of  whom  have  been  ready 
to  reject  them  altogether,  and  the  religion  they  contain,  while  they  pro¬ 
fess  their  belief  of  christi.iiiity.  But  the  divine  mission  of  Moses  and 
that  of  Jesus  .ire  iuseparahiy  connected,  and  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
and  that  of  the  Christians  are  parts  of  the  same  scheme;  so  tliat  the  se¬ 
paration  of  tlicni  is  absolutely  impossible.  That  Dr.  Geddes,  and  some 
others,  should  h.ivc  been  of  a  dillcrent  opinion,  appears  to  me  most  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

*  Independently  of  this  consideration,  the  cs’idcnccs  of  tlic  divine 
mission  of  Moses  apj)ear  to  me  as  clear  as  those  of  Jesus  hirasclf.  And 
I  ennnot  help  thinking  that  the  same  must  appear  to  every  person  who 
gives  due  attention  to  the  stale  of  the  w'orld  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  to 
ilu*  circumstances  ot  the  Israelltlsh  Nation  in  Egypt  and  in  tlic  W'ilder- 
n<  s«.  Rut  tiK-se  circumstances,  remarkable  at  they  are,  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  all  unlx:lievcrs.  Judging  of  tljc  stale  of  things  in  that 
r.iily  age,  and  tliat  remote,  country,  by  what  they  sec  at  present,  and  in 
.1  very  distant  part  of  the  world,  they  mutt  necessarily  form  a  WTong 
judgment.  In  particular,  they  ara  disposed  to  think  too  favourably  of  the 
religion  ot  lho.«c  countries  and  times.  Indeed  the  horrid  and  indecent 
rites  t>l  siuuc  ot  the  autient  religions  have  been  so  long  unpractised,  that 
witht)ut  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  history,  it  would  not  at  this  day 
h.tvc  been  credible  that  human  nature  could  ever  have  been  so  far  de¬ 
praved,  and  the  human  uiidcrstanding  to  greatly  darkened,  as  that  they 
w  v.U  have  u\kcn  pl.ice.*  Pref.  pp.  xi.  xii.  xiii. 
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We  shall  now  oft’er  some  extracts,  accompanied  with  oUser- 
vatioiis,  which,  we  hope,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  (i  fair 
and  correct  judgement  of  the  merits  of  Dr.  P.*s  Notes  on  Scrip* 
lure. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  the  Doctor  considers  as 

a  history  of  appearances;'*  but  thougli,  on  that  account,  drawn 
up  in  language  adapted  to  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  Israel¬ 
ites,  and  of  mankind  in  general  j  he  considers  it  as  communi*^ 
cated  by  revelation*” 

Gen.  i.  2.  **  What  are  here  called  days  rhay  mean  any  periods  of 

time,  and  even  of  a  long  duration,  in  which  many  of  the  changes  that  are 
here  described,  might  take  place  according  to  the  present  laws  of  nature  j 
though  these  cannot  be  any  thing  more  than  the  particular  modes  of  the 
Divine  Agency.’*  ^ 

The  following  sliort  note  contains  more  geological  truth  than 
is  to  be  found  m  many  pompous  works  styled  I'heories  of  the 
Parlh.  1'he  ideas  are,  indeed,  borrowed  from  Dr.  Kirwau,  in 
whose'  Essays  they  may  be  seen  more  fully  elucidated  and  con¬ 
firmed.  Perhaps,  the  note  would  have  been  still  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  if  it  had  liinted  at  the  circumstances,  in  the  processes  of 
combination  and  crystallization,  which  must  have  disengaged 
the  immense  body  of  heat  supposed.  'I'o  Dr.  1*.,  this  fact,  and 
the  rationale  of  it  w  ere  perlectly  familiar ;  hut  the  unscientific 
n  ader  would  rcrpiire  some  additional  information* 

V.  10.  **  Supposing  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth  to  be  in  a  fluid  state, 
consisting  of  all  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  j  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  chemical  aftinity  would,  in  a  course  of  lime,  form  solid  masses, 
in  regular  concentric  strata.  After  this,  subterraneous  fires,  pnxlucing 
volcanos,  would  break  these  strata,  some  of  the  fragments  being  elevated, 
and  others  subsiding,  with  the  various  degrees  of  inclination  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  which  they  are  now  observed  to  have.  Thus,  also,  the  inccjualities 
wliich  make  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  would  take  place,  the  water  occu¬ 
pying  the  lowest  place.” 

I'he  sentiment  of  llie  note  on  Gen.  i.  25,  will,  to. many,  he 
novel,  anil  may  appear  extraordinary.  It  maiiitestly  renders 
more  service  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  primitive  state  ot 
man  and  the  innoxious  quidities  of  animals,  before  his  fall,  than 
it  dots  to  Dr.  P.*s  hypothesis. 

25.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  creation  of  animals  took  place  at 
diflerent  periods  j  that  of  the  caniivorous,  for  example,  long  after  the 
World  was  sloik^  with  those  of  the  graminivorous  kind,  tor  otlicrwise 
if  only  one  pair  of  each,  (as  is  most  probable)  w  as  created  of  the  latter 
kind,  those  of  the  former  would  soon  have  devoured  them,  and  then 
have  perished  themselves.  All  birds  of  prey,  fishes,  and  many  kinds  of 

B  2  insects. 
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insects,  tnu^t,  for  the  same  reason,  have  been  created  long  after  that  of 
those  on  ivhich  they  prey.  If,  therefore,  creation  was  a  work  of  time,  it 
it  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Kirwan  has  suggested,  that  it  may  have  been 
carried  on  in  periods  subsequent  to  the  deluge ;  and  that  America,  which 
lias  many  aniroaU,  as  well  as  vegetables,  peculiar  to  itself,  may  have 
been  supplied  with  them  as  particular  occasions  made  their  creation  sea¬ 
sonable  with  respect  to  the  whole.  This  hypothesis  is  tlie  more  pleasing 
to  a  pious  mind,  as  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  constant  attention  being  given 
by  the  great  creator  to  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  of  his  constant  agency 
in  them  ;  and  likewise  serves  to  make  the  supposition  of  occasion^  mi¬ 
racles  not  improbable.  It  also  nukes  the  account  of  tiie  presertation  of 
animals  in  the  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  more  probable,  as  there 
would  be  fewer  to  be  preserved  in  it.**  pp.  5,  (5. 

As  might  be  expected,  Dr.  P.  rejects  the  ar^ment  which 
many  Trinitarians  have  brought  from  the  use  of  the  plural  noun 
Elolum,  as  the  name  of  Deity,  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  There  is,  however,  nothing  new  in  his  reasons,  which 
are,  that  **  the  verbs  connected  with  it  arc  singular that  such 
words  arc  found  in  most  languages,*’  and  that  no  Jew,  ancient 
or  modern,**  had  ever  ‘‘  so  unoerstood  **  the  word  in  question. 
IxH  us  liK)k  a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  these  assertions. 

Thai  the  plural  term  Klohim  is  generally  used  with  pronouns 
and  verbs  i>t  the  singular  ninnl>cr,  is  very  certain:  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  so  far  from  lH*aring  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the 
l*seudo-l;nitarian  doctrine,  that  many  divines,  of  cool  understand¬ 
ing  and  sound  learning  have  considered  it  as  no  slight  intimation 
of  the 'Triniiy  of  persons  in  the  one  godhead.  But  ought  not 
the  annotator  to  have  inforinetl  his  “  unlearned,  though  liberal 
and  intelligent  Christian,**  that  “  the  verbs  found  agreeing  with** 
I'.lohim  are  nut  always  singular,  but  tliat  it  is  repeatedly  used  in 
referenee  to  the  only  true  (iod,  in  concord  with  pronouns,  adjec- 
tive<,  and  verbs  of  tiu*  plural  number?* 

Again  words  oftheplural  form,  hut  expressing  individuality, 
are  touiid  in  most  languages.**  This  is  true,  hut  it  would  not  he 

*  I^  t  those,  says  Mr.  Parkhurst,  who  in  these  days  of  Arian  and 
Secinian  blasphemy,  have  any  doubt  whether  when  meaning  the 

true  Goii,  Jehov;ili,  hr  plural  or  not,  consult  the  following  passages, 
where  they  will  find  it  joined  with  adjeitives,  verbs,  and  pronouns 
rL»JR\L. 

Gt'n.  i.  I,  26.  iii.  22.  xi.  7*  xx.  13.  xxxi.  53.  xxxv.  7.  Dent.  iv.  7, 
23,  or  2(3.  Josh.  xxiv.  Ip.  1  Sam.  iv.  8.  2  Sam.  vii.  23.  Ps.  Iviii. 

12.  Isii.  vi.  8.  Jcr.  x.  lu.  xxiii.36.  So  ChaM.  Dan.  iv.  5,  6, 

15,  or  8,  p,  18.  Prov.  ix.  10.  xxx.  3.  Pg.  cxiix.  2.  Ecclcs.  r.  7.  xii.  1. 
Job.  v.  1.  Isa.  vi.  3.  liv.  6.  Hos.  ix.  12,  or  xii.  1.  Mai.  i.  (i.  Dan. 
vii.  18,  22,  iJ.  Sec  his  p.imphlci  against  Dr.  Pricsilcy  and  Mr.  Wakc- 
lir.M.  p.  3— p.  aiu!  p.  148,  5:c. 
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(easy  to  assign  an  instance  of  that  kind^  in  which  the  subject  is 
not  so  far  of  an  aggregate  form  as  to  include  the  conception  of 
some  kind  of  plurality.  So  it  is  with  the  Hebrew 
and  names  oi  age  :  so  it  is  w  ith  artftx,  mXat,  tenebra, 

titia,  excubia,  names  of  feasts,  and  of  some  cities,  in  Greek  and 
Latin :  and  so  with  Uic  English  words  scissors,  tongs,  btliows, 

I  iungs.  When,  dierefore,  we  meet  with  Elohim  or  other  epi¬ 
thets  of  deity  in  a  plural  form,  and  with  plural,  as  well  as  singular, 
constructions ;  when,  moreover,  we  know  that  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  furnishes  regular  singulars  of  the  same  words,  and  tliose 
not  obsolete,  but  in  constant  and  established  use  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  inspired  Hebrew  writers,  with  the  full  choice 
before  them  of  a  singular  or  a  plural  form  of  the  same  word,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  plural :  are  there  not  some  grounds  for  the  conclusion 
that  this  phraseology  had  a  designed  reference  to  that  great  and 
important  revealed  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ? 

Further;  the  Doctor  roundly  affirms  that  no  Jew,  ancient 
or  modern,  knew  any  thing  of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead."'  l^t  this  assertion  be  at  once  confronted  with  a 
passage  taken  from  the  Comment  of  Jv.  Simeon  ben  Joachi, 
('omc  and  see  the  mystery  of  the  word  DwK;  there  are 
TiiKEB  DEtJREKS,  and  cacli  degree  by  itself  alone;  and 
yet  THEY  ARE  ALL  ONE,  and  Joined  together,  in  one,  and 
are  not  divided  one  from  another.**  Com.  on  the  (ilh  sect, 
of  Leviticus.  'What  gloss  also  would  Dr.  P.  have  put  upon 
the  following  pivssagc  from  the  Jewish  book  Zohar?  Hear, 
O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  Elohim  is  One  Jehovah.  They  must 
know  that  these  Three  are  One  ;  and  that  it  is  a  secret  which 
we  learn  by  the  mystery  of  the  voice  that  is  heard :  the  voice  is 
one,  but  it  contains  three  modes.*’  The  acknowledgement  in 
this  passage  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  rabbinical  work  from 
which  it  is  taken,  was  written  long  after  the  extensive  propaga-* 
tion  of  Christianity,  tuid  consequently  its  author,  or  authors, 
doubtless  felt  the  malignant  prejudices  of  modem  Jews, 
against  every  rest'inblanee  to  Christian  doctrines.  The  Chal¬ 
dee  Paraphrases,  and  writings  of  Philo,  not  having  been 
composed  under  those  guilty  prepossessions,  contain  numerous 
and  striking  recognitions  of  the  personality  and  deity  of  Memra, 
the  Word,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

How  docs  this  sentence  begin  ?  Lot  us  make  man  it) 
OUR  image,  according  to  qur  likeness.**  Dr.  P.  hnzard.s 
the  assertion  That  tliis  phrase  is  ecjuivalcnt  to  /  will  now 
make  man ;  the  writer  ascribing  to  the  Divine  Ihdng  the  style 
of  a  sovereign  prince.**  Is  it  possible  that  an  author  so  well 
informed  as  Uie  late  learned  Doctor,  could  seriously  attribute  to 
the  most  simple,  and  certainly  the  most  ancient,  of  known 
w  riters,  that  style  of  degcueraie  arrogance,  which  did  not  ap- 
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near  ampng  men  till  many  apes  afterwards  ;  and  w  liich  was  not 
estahiished  till  the  reign  ol  barbarism  in  Europe  !• 

*  In  die  notes  on  the  bistorj’  of  Cain  and  Abel,  Dr.  P.  seems  a 
good  deal  perplexed  to  make  out  a  tolerable  account  of  the 
origin  and  signirieancyof  animal  sacrifices.  He  is  most  inclined 
to  diink  them  to  have  been  of  divine  appointment;  but  he  can 
find  nothing  in  their  intention,  except  wnat  is  “  of  the  nature  of 
a  present,  by  way  of  homage  to  tlie  Supreme  Being.**  How  | 
aw  fully  may  the  understanding  be  warj>ed  and  blinded  I] 
by  the  spirit  of  error?  \^'as  it  in  vain  to  Dr.  P.  that  the  \ 
voice  of  Heaven  has  so  often  declared,  by  the  inspired  ] 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  "  should 
MAKE  ATONEMENT  for  tlic  soul  ?**  Did  the  whole  genius  of  the 
ancient  (economy  cry  in  vain,  **  Without  shedding  of  blood,  || 
there  is  no  reiiiUsion  of  sin  ?*'  The  unbelieving  Kabbis,  with  all  .  j 
the  perversion  of  judgement  and  misconstruction  of  their  own*' 
scriptures,  into  whic)i  their  rejection  of  Jesus  has  led  them, 
event  those  unhappy  men  will  furnish  better  interpretations  oft 
this  grand  rite  of  the  jtrimitive  religion,  than  the  scientific  and 
enlightened  hhtitarian.  11.  Isaac  Ben  Arama  has  this  explication  ■ 
of  the  design  of  sacrifices  :  “  When  the  guilty  criminal  sees  the 
victim  offered  for  his  sin,  slain,  skinned,  divided,  and  burned 
on  the  altar;  Ul  him  rellect,  that  so  he  himself  must  have  l>oen 
dealt  w  ith,  if  (iod  in  his  mercy  had  not  accepted  the  expiation 
for  his  soul.’*  To  the  same  etfeef  says  W.  Aharbanel ;  The  of¬ 
ferer  was  worthy  of  having  his  own  bhuKl  shed,  and  his  body 
burned  for  his  sin.  But  God  in  mercy  hath  accepted,  in  hi‘s 
stead,  and  as  his  pi  ice  of  redemption,  tiie  sacrifice  whose  blood 
was  slic'd  for  his  hliKid,  and  its  soul  for  his  soul.’* 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  important  pf'culiarity  in  the  pri¬ 
meval  institutions  of  religion  should  he  thus  slurred  over  by  an 
enemy  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  and  that  his  arcount  of  the 
Alo^aic  consiiiuiions,  lliongh  in  other  respects  worthy  of  coiii- 
iiKMulation,  should  be  thus  essentially  lame  and  defective.  A' 
just  notion  of  the  design  of  the  divinely  appointed  rite  of  saeri- 
fiees  is  amotig  the  first  rnpiisiies  in  the  study  of  Revealed 
lU'ligion,  and  developi's  principles  decisively  fatal  to  the  Soci- 
nian  scheme; — a  scheme  much  less  indchted  to  scriptural  argu¬ 
ment  and  solid  learning  for  its  support,  than  to  the  boasting 
of  liigli-loned  arrogniK'c. 

'r<»  the  notes  on  the  IVntatein  h  is  annexed  **  a  Dissertation, 
in  which  are  demdnsiraied  the  Originality  and  Superior  Ex'eel- 

•  Some  have  fcun|x>sed  that  an  inst4nce  ct  U>is  kind  occurs  in  Homer, 
(II.  xiii.  257-)  where  Merlones  says  to  Idomcpeus,  “  We  have  just " 
now  btokeii  the  sj>c.ir  which  I  hail  before."  lint  it  is  much  more  naturid  ^ 
to  undersl.'ind  Meriopfs  as  joiniia;  Deiphobiis  with  himself,  than  to  ap  | 
tribute  such  a  lur'.li  rnallnge  to  the  prince  of  poets,  as  much  distiii- 1 
guidied  lor  his  simvUdty  ;is  his  majc'sty. 
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lence  of  the  Mosaic  Institutions.”  The  object  of  this  DisserU* 

I  tioii  is  to  evince  the  divink  origin  of  the  Religious  and 
Political  Code  of  Moses,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of  bir  John 
Mursham  and  Dr.  Spencer,  who  maintained  that  the  Hebrew 
legislator  borrowed  many  of  his  laws  and  ritual  observances  from 
tlie  Egy  ptian  and  other  surrounding  nations ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  bare-faced  inhdelity  of  Geddes,  Langles,  and  others, 
who  have  denied  the  divine  legation  of  Moses.  The  separate 
arguments  by  which  this  important  conclusion  is  supported  are, 
principally,  derived  from  the  following  topics  :  the  sublime  mag* 
liitude  of  the  object  kept  in  view  by  the  Nlosaic  institutions ;  the 
purity  of  its  morals ;  the  circumstantial  uniformity  of  the  na* 
tionul  worship;  the  commemorative  festivals;  the  veneration, 
inspired  for  the  object  of  worship  ;  the  mode  of  sacrificing ;  the 
construction,  and  utensils  of  the  sanctuary  ;  the  law  of  asylum ; 
the  total  rejection  of  every  rite  resembling  the  heathen,  mys¬ 
teries  ;  the  divine  oracles ;  the  lustrations ;  the  wise  distinction 
of  foods ;  the  absence  of  severe  austerities ;  the  annual  day  of 
confession  and  atoticment ;  the  weekly  sabbath  ;  the  sabbatical 
year,  and  the  law  of  jubilee ;  and  the  admirable  provisions  of  the 
civil  code  for  the  security,  liberty,  and  political  happiness  of  the 
nation.  Though  we  cannot  accord  with  Dr.  P.  in  some  of  the 
sentiments  which  incidentally  occur  in  this  dissertation;  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  denominate  it  a  valuable  performance,  satisfacto^ 
rily  establishing  the  im|)ortant  point,  that  we  cannot  err  in 
pronouncing,  iliat  the  system  of  Moses  could  not  have  had  any 
human,  hot  must  have  had  a  divine,  origin.'* 

I'hcinlcrestingquestion  on  the  extermination  of  theCanaanitish 
nations,  Dr.  P.  fairly  meets;  and  he  answers  the  trite  objection 
of  infidels  on  the  true  principle,  that  of  the  divine  equity,  which 
acted  no  less  in  harmony  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  it 
gave  the  destroying  commission  to  the  Israelites,  than  if  it  had 
uccomplished  the  same  righteous  purpose  by  a  famine,  a  plague, 
a  conflagration,  or  a  deluge. 

In  looking  over  the  notes  on  the  rest  of  the  historical  books 
of  tlie  Old  Testament,  we  find  nothing  which  particularly  calls 
for  remark,  'fhe  annotations  chiefly  relate  to  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  topics,  on  which  they  often  convey  useful  illustrations. 
J»ut  we  cannot  help  observing  in  what  a  poor,  low,  apd  jejune 
manner  the  devotional  pieces,  which  are  interspersed  through 
the  historical  books,  are  generally  treated.  Unitarianism  may 
well  enough  comport  witii  the  acumen  of  the  mere  critic,  and 
the  learned  amusements  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher; 
but  it  appears  very  unfavourable  to  the  pure  fervour  of  holy  de^ 
votion. 

As  one,  out  of  many  obvious  proofs  of  this  assertion,  we  desire 
Pur  readers  to  compare  Dr.  P.'s  notes  on  the  **  Last  W^ords  of 
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the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,”  wiili  Dr.  Kennrcott’s  simple^  yet  cri¬ 
tical  and  exact,  version  of  those  memorable  sayings. 

2  S*m.  xxiii.  J .  By  last  words  in  this  place  wc  may  understand 
the  la»t  [loctii^i  composition  of  David.  It  is  equally  pious  with  the  pre- 
cedin,;  hymn,  and  a  solemn  record  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  him. 

3.  **  This  has  the  appciirance  of  a  declaration  of  God  made  to  himself, 
and  not  by  the  interx'cntion  of  any  pn^phet. 

4.  “  The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  nioming  dew  upon  the  grass  is 
transient :  but  not  so  the  glor)'  of  the  house  of  David. 

5.  **  His  house  was  not  to  fail,  though  he  had  not  his  wish  in  other 
respects.*’ 

’  So  meagre  and  frigid  are  the' Annotator’s  remarks;  and  these 
are  all  that  he  has  given  us,  on  a  passage  which  contains  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  prophecy  of  Him  who  is  the  Root  and  Offspiing  of 
David.”  We  subjoin  Dr.  Kcnnicott’s  translation  of  the  whole 
passiigc. 

TITLE. 

Now  these  are  the  last  words  of  David. 

PROEM. 

The  oracle  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse  ; 

Even  the  oracle  of  the  man  raised  up  on  high : 

The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; 

And  the  composer  of  the  psalms  of  Israel. 

The  spirit  of  Jchovali  speaketh  by  me ; 

And  his  word  is*  upon  my  tongue  : 

Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  saycth ; 

To  me  speaketh  the  Rock  of  Israel. 


SONG. 

The  JUST  ONE  rulcth  among  men  ! 

He  ruleth  by  the  fear  of  God ! 

As  ilic  light  of  the  morning,  nriseth  JEHOVAH ; 

A  sun,  without  clouds,  for  brightness;  ^ 

And  as  the  grass  from  the  earth,  after  rain.  v} 

Verily  thus  is  my  house  with  God ; 

For  an  everlasting  covenant  hath  he  made  with  me. 

Ordered  in  all  things  and  safely  secured  : 

For  he  is  all  my  Salvation,  imd  all  my  desire.  ^ 

Hut  the  sons  of  Belial  shall  not  flourish ; 

As  a  ihoni  i  ix)ted  up,  shall  be  all  of  them : 

For  thcT  will  not  be  taken  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  the  man,  who  shall  reprove  them. 

Shall  be  filled  with  iron,  and  a  wooden  spear : 

But  in  the  fire  shall  they  be  utterly  burnt,  with  ignominy.** 


The  remark  which  wc  have  just  made,  may  be  justly  extended 
to  the  lbH)k  of  l^salins,  and  to  the  other  hymns  of  praise  and 
supplication,  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  what  may 


ve  expect  from  a  theologian^  who  could  pen  and  publish  such 
a  note  as  the  following  ?  . 


Ps.  ciii.  3,  Sin  being  the  original  cause  of  evil,  the  forgiveness  of 
lin,  and  the  removal  of  disease,  w  ere  often  used  as  expressions  of  the 
same  import.  1  hus  when  Jesus  pronounced  a  sick  person  to  be  reco¬ 
vered,  by  saying,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  he  only  meant  be  thou  re- 
stnred from  disease }  and  not  that  his  sins  in  a  mo^l  sense  wxre  par* 
doned,’* 

How  awful  must  be  that  infatuation  of  niind^  and  how 
false  and  pernicious  that  system  of  religion^  which  could  lead 
one,  wdio  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  to  utter  such  im¬ 
plied  blasphemy  against  him,  who  affirmed  that  lie  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  !** 

In  consulting  Dr.  P.’s  notes  on  the  prophets,  we  have  exj^ri- 
cnced  considerable  disappointment.  The  occasional  reilecuons 
of  a  moral  and  rt  ligious  kind,  like  the  annotations  on  the  Psalms, 
present  the  aspect  of  miserable  poverty  and  barrenness.  They 
must  make  on  tlie  iiiind  of  the  serious  reader,  no  very  deep  im¬ 
pressions  in  favour  of  the  pious  tendency  of  Socinianism. 
The  best  executed  deparlmeni,  in  this  division  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  wc  think  to  be  the  explications  of  references  and  allu¬ 
sions  to  ciutoms  and  manners,  among  ancient  Jews  and  hea¬ 
thens.  Yet,  in  this  view,  compared  with  Dr.  P.s  notes  on  the 
lYntateuch,  there  is  a  great  falling  off.  We  reasonably  expected 
more  detailed  and  instructive  accounts  of  the  numerous  accom¬ 
plishments  of  prophecy,  in  the  past  history  of  nations^  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  instances,  the  annotator  is,  in  this 
respect,  extremely  sparing  and  unsatisfactory.  The  most  spicn* 
did  and  important  of  all  the  subjects  of  prophecy,  that  which 
relates  to  the  character  and  kingdom  of  tfie  Messiah,  is  treated 
in  a  inauner  which  must  fire  with  indignation  the  heart  of  a 
scriptural  Christian,  if  in  a  Christian  breast  indignation  be  an 
allowable  passion.  We  bad  been  accustomed  lo  tliink,  with  the 
apostle  Peter,  that,  in  the  Jewish  prophets,  the  spirit  of  Christ 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that 
riiuuld  fidlow.”  Hut,  according  to  these  annututions,  no  asser¬ 
tion  could  have  been  more  Inaccurate.  In  one  instance,  Joel  ii. 
‘28,  the  Doctor  does,  indeed,  deign  to  inform  us,  that  Peter  siip- 
posci  the  prediction  to  have  been  accomplished  **  at  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  gospel but,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  hesi¬ 
tation  or  modesty,  he  prefers  his  own  conjecture  !  In  like  manner, 
most  of  the  predictions  which  tlie  writers  ot‘  the  New  Testament 
have  expressly  assured  us  were  fulfilled  in  the  person  and  offices 
of  i'hrist,  are  by  this  author  either  passed  over  with  silent  dis¬ 
regard  ;  or  are  coolly  referred  to  other  persons  and  circumstances, 
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the  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel,**  wiiii  Dr.  Keiinfcott’s  simple,  3’et  cri¬ 
tical  and  exact,  version  of  those  memorable  sayings. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  I .  By  last  words  in  this  place  wc  may  understand 
the  la»t  poetiii>i  cornpowtion  of  David.  It  b  equally  pious  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hymn,  and  a  solemn  record  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  him. 

3.  “  This  has  the  aj>pearanoe  of  a  declaration  of  God  made  to  himself, 
and  not  bv  the  inier\’enlion  of  any  pn>piiet. 

'4.  “  */'he  btauiiful  appearance  of  the  nioming  dew  upon  the  grass  is 
transient :  but  not  so  the  glor)'  of  the  house  of  David. 

5.  **  His  house  was  not  to  fail,  though  be  had  not  his  wish  in  other 
rcspixu.” 

'  So  meii2:re  and  frigid  arc  the' Annotator’s  remarks ;  and  these 
are  all  that  he  has  given  ns,  on  a  passage  which  contains  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  prophecy^  of  Him  who  is  the  Hoot  and  Offspiing  of 
David.**  We  subjoin  Dr.  Kcnnicolt’s  translation  of  the  whole 
passage. 

TITLE. 

Now  these  are  the  last  words  of  David. 

PROEM. 

The  oracle  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse  ; 

Even  the  oracle  of  the  man  raised  up  on  high : 

The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; 

And  the  composer  of  the  psalms  of  Israel. 

The  spirit  of  Jehovali  speaketh  by  me ; 

And  his  word  U'upon  my  tongue  : 

Jehovah  the  God  of  fsrad,  sayeth ; 

To  me  speaketh  the  Rock  of  Israel. 

SONG. 

The  JLIST  ONE  ruleth  among  men  ? 

He  ruleth  by  the  fear  of  God ! 

As  the  light  of  the  morning,  ariseth  JEHOVAH ; 

A  sun,  W'ithout  clouds,  for  brightness; 

And  as  the  grass  from  the  tarth,  after  rain. 

Verily  thus  is  my  house  with  God; 

For  an  everlasting  covenant  hath  he  made  with  me. 

Ordered  in  all  things  and  safely  secured  : 

For  l)e  is  all  my  5blvation,  imd  all  my  desire. 

But  the  sons  of  Btlutl  shall  not  flourish ; 

As  a  thorn  i  ix)ted  up,  shall  be  all  of  them : 

For  thev  w'ill  not  be  taken  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  the  man,  who  shall  reprove  them, 

Shall  be  filled  with  iron,  and  a  wooden  spear: 

But  in  the  fire  shall  they  be  utterly  burnt,  with  ignominy.** 

The  remark  which  we  have  just  made,  inav  hejustly  extencletj 
to  the  BiK)k  of  Psaims,  and  to  the  other  hymns  of  praise  and 
supplication,  uccurring  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  what  may 
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ve  expect  from  a  theologian^  who  could  pen  and  publish  such 
a  note  as  the  following  ?  . 

Ps.  ciii.  3.  Sin  being  the  original  cause  of  evil,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  removal  of  disease,  W'cre  often  used  as  expressions  of  the 
same  import.  1  hus  when  Jesus  pronounced  a  sick  person  to  be  reco¬ 
vered,  by  saying,  Thtf  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  he  only  meant  be  thou  re- 
stored/nm  disease ;  and  not  that  his  sins  in  a  moyil  sense  wxre  par* 
doned." 

How  awful  must  be  that  infatuation  of  mind^  and  how 
false  and  pernicious  that  system  of  religion^  which  could  lead 
one,  who  processed  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  to  utter  such  im- 
piieci  blasphemy  against  him,  who  affirmed  dial  He  had  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins  !*’ 

Ill  consulting  Dr.  P.’s  notes  on  the  prophets,  wc  have  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  disappointment,  ihe  occasional  reilectiona 
of  a  moral  and  rt  ligious  kind,  like  the  annotations  on  the  Psalms, 
present  the  aspect  of  miserable  poverty  and  barrenness.  They 
must  make  on  the  !nind  of  the  serious  reader,  uo  very  deep  im¬ 
pressions  ill  favour  of  the  pious  tendency  of  Socinianism. 
The  best  executed  depariiueni,  in  tliis  division  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  wc  think  to  be  the  explications  of  references  and  allu¬ 
sions  to  customs  and  maimers,  among  ancient  Jews  and  hea¬ 
thens.  Yet,  in  this  view,  compared  with  Dr.  P.’s  notes  on  the 
Pentateuch,  there  is  a  great  falling  off.  We  reasonably  expected 
more  detailed  and  instructive  accounts  of  the  numerous  accom¬ 
plishments  of  prophecy,  in  the  past  history  of  nations  ^  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  instances,  the  annotator  is,  in  this 
respect,  extremely  sparing  and  unsatisfactory.  The  most  splen* 
did  and  important  of  all  the  subjects  of  prophecy,  that  which 
relates  to  the  character  and  kingdom  of  tlie  Messiah,  is  treated 
in  a  iiiuuiier  which  must  fire  with  indignation  the  heart  of  a 
scriptural  Christian,  if  in  a  Christian  breast  indignation  be  an 
allowable  passion.  We  had  been  accustomed  to  tliink,  with  the 
apostle  Peter,  tliat,  in  the  Jewish  prophets,  the  spirit  of  Christ 
testified  before  liand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glories  that 
riiould  fi)ilow.”  But,  according  to  these  annotations,  no  asser¬ 
tion  could  have  been  more  Inaccurate.  In  one  instance,  Joel  ii. 
^28,  the  Doctor  does,  indeed,  deign  to  inform  us,  that  Peter  swp- 
posrs  the  prediction  to  have  been  accomplished  “  at  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  the  gospel but,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  hesi¬ 
tation  or  modesty,  he  prefers  his  own  conjecture  !  In  like  manner, 
most  of  the  predictions  which  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  c‘X[>ressly  assured  us  were  fulElled  in  the  person  and  offices 
of  Christ,  are  by  this  author  cither  passed  over  with  silent  dis¬ 
regard  5  or  are  coolly  referred  to  other  persons  and  circumstances, 
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\\’ifhout  the  smallest  notice  of  those  decisive  interpretations  whicli 
apostles  and  evangelists  have  recc*rdecl.' 

Such  is  the  plenitude  of  Dr.  P.’s  oracular  wisdom  ;  a  wisdom 
which  superciliously  contemns  the  plainest  declarations  of  those 
foundations  of  the  city  of  (lod,  w  ho  ‘Miad  lltc  mind  of  Christ/’ 
and  whom  “  the  Spirit  of  truth  led  into  all  truth  !”  But  let  tliose 
vrbo  are  disposed'to  follow  this  seducer,  take  heed  lest  his  and  their 
wisdom  he  at  last  fotmd  “  foolishness  with  God.”  The  reason 
and  the  end  of  such  disingenuousness  is  obvious.  The  prophetic 
writers  furnish  many  of  the  plainest  testimonies  to  the  Deity 
and  J t on c me nf  oi  our  Ijord  Jesus  Christ.  This  blazt‘ of  evidence 
must,  therefore,  at  all  hazards,  be  shaded,  however  the  means 
employed  may  violate  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  and  the 
dictates  of  Christian  decorum,  or  even  of  common  sense.  This 
solution  may  seem  harsh  :  but  would  to  God  that  it  were  not  too 
well  founded!  How,  else,  can  w'c  account  for  Dr.  P.’s  joining 
with  the  modern  Jews,  in  defiance  of  the  Chaldee  Targums 
and  of  the  New  Testament,  to  interpret  the  illustrious  para¬ 
graph  in  Isaiah  lii.  13.  to  liii.  1^2.  as  predicting  the  sulTcrings 
of  the  llehrcw  nation,  and  the  benefit  to  be  thence  derived  by 
the  Gentiles?  Ilow'  else  can  we  account  for  his  contemptuous 
disregard  of  those  grand  passages  in  Isaiah  xl.  and  xlv.  which 
di'scrilx',  in  a  manner  so  graphically  exact,  the  precursor,  the 
advent,  and  the  triumphs  of  Jehovah,  the  (iood  Shepherd,  the 
Saviour  of  the  ends  of  the  earth!  He  even  dares  to  write  the 
hlusphcinous  assertion,  that  tliey  **  cannot  refer  to  any  period 
hut  the  very  last  and  glorious  one  of  the  Israclitish  nation.” — 
With  awful  consistency,' he  interprets  the  Stonk  whicli  the 
l.ord  (iod  has  laid  in  '/ion,  (Isaiah  xxviii.  If),)  mcTcly  of  the 
certain  reservation  of  great  future  happiness  for  the  Israelites.  Is 
not  this  etjual  to  an  acknow  ledgement,  that  the  d«*ludcd  aiul  un¬ 
happy  author  was  among  that  class,  to  whom  “  the  Head  of  the 
corner  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  oficncc,  w  ho  stum¬ 
ble  at  the  word,  Uing  disobedient  f” — Christian  reader,  hewaie 
of  the  dcceivahleness  of  unrighteousness.” 

In  the  second  volume  is  also  an  Kssay  or  Dissrrlntion,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  few'  general  remarks  on  the  language  and  imagery  of 
proplieey.  It  contains  some  useful  observatitms,  l)m  it  is  by  no 
ineaiis  eijual  to  Bishop  howtli’s,  or  to  Dr.  Smith’s  Iheliminarv 
Dissertations;  and  is  a  production  very  inferior  to  Dr.  l\’s  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Mosaic  Inslitutions. 

(  I  n  he  amtinneri. ) 


Art.  II.  Hints  towarils  fvrmin^  the  Character  of  n  } uun^  rnnccss.  In 
2  Volumes,  bvo.  pp.  7^1.  price  1 2s.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1805. 

iT  has  not  l>een  from  any  want  of  esteem  lor  this  interesting 
■  work,  or  its  exeelleui  author,  that  we  arc  iK'hind  most  of 
our  eojitcmporaries  in  paying  it  lhal  alleiuiuii  which  it  so 
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justly  cl.'iiins.  Accidental  circumstances,  which  we  have  la- 
nicuted,  but  could  not  remedy,  have  alone  occasioned  the  delay. 
Although  we  have  liercby  lost  an  opportunity  of  gaining  credit 
hy  anticipating  the  judgement  of  the  public,  we  enjoy  u  real  gra¬ 
tification  in  reporting  it,  while  we  add  our  hearty  suirrage. 
With  pleasure  we  observe,  not  only  that  our  critical  Brethren 
have,  with  more  than  usual  concurrence,  borne  testimony 
to  the  merits  of  Mrs.  More’s  new  work  ;  but  that  even  where  ex¬ 
ception  has  been  taken  to  some  theological  remarks,  (a  subject, 
on  which  agreement  of  opinion  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,)  un¬ 
qualified  praise  is  given  to  every  other  part  of  this  perfornumce. 
Above  all,  we  are  truly  glad  to  know,  from  unquestionable  au¬ 
thority,  tliat  some  who  stand  particularly  connected  with  the 
inictesting  object  of  this  valuable  publication,  have  strongly 
c'x pressed  their  sense  of  its  worth  ;  ai»d  acknowledged  their  very 
great  obligation  to  tbeir  ingenious,  pious,  and  patriotic  fellow- 
labourer. 

These  volumes  have  already  been  so  generally  read,  as  to 
render  any  atteiupt  toward  a  regular  analjsis  of  them,  super- 
lluous;  and  were  such  an  attempt  to  be  inade,tlie  nature  ot  the 
work  would  prevent  its  success.  In  tliis,  in  the  very  first  in¬ 
stance,  we  are  bound  to  acknow  ledge  the  sound  judgement  of 
the  author.  It  is  a  fatill  not  seldom  to  be  lamented,  that 
writers  are  over  fond  of  making  out  regular  sj^stems,  where  none 
but  themselves  can  discover  the  grounds  of  the  arrangement :  not 
so  Mrs.  M.  Aiming  at  utility  alone,  and  despising  all  the  [)etty 
ai  ts  of  self-display,  she  communicates  her  store  of  widely  col¬ 
lected  knowledge  and  deeply  digested  wisdom,  with  a  noble  in- 
Htteiuion  to  every  artifice  of  modern  authorship ;  and  evidently 
feels  no  other  concern,  than  that  what  she  delivers  be  true,  per¬ 
tinent,  and  perspicuous. 

'J’bat  we,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  may  avail  ourselves  of  her 
excellent  examjile,  we  also  sliall  endeavour  to  be  as  simple  in 
reviewing  her  work,  as  she  has  been  in  composing  it.  In- 
fiiienecd,  we  trust,  by  some  real  portion  of  the  same  desire,  to 
he  useful  rather  than  ostentatious,  wx*  shall  consider  these 
volumes  in  oidy  a  twofold  point  of  view;  as  containing  special 
instruction  for  the  illustrious  personage  whose  benefit  is  pri¬ 
marily  aimed  at ;  and  as  conveying  lessons  of  wisdom  to  all 
reailers  without  exception. 

l  iider  tlic  former  of  these  heads,  the  historical  observations 
oeeupy  the  most  important  place;  and  clearly  prove  the  writer 
to  Ih'  well  acquainted,  alike  with  the  [lolilical  vicissitudes  of 
countries,  and  the  chaiiicters  of  statesmen  and  sovereigns.  To 
?ay,  that  the  various  instances  which  she  has  adduced,  from  the 
Vast  expanse  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  history,  arc  happily 
scU  cted  and  luminously  exhibited,  would  l>e  to  give  the  worthy 
author  but  a  very  small  part  of  her  just  praise.  \Vhat  we  chiefly 
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admire  and  value,  that  every  observation  on  events  appears 
to  have  been  ecjiially  suggested  by  a  glowing  zeal  for  human 
happiness,  and  a  just  estimate  of  its  essential  compound  ;  and 
that  in  every  siiieturc  or  encomium  on  celebrated  |>ersonages, 
mucli  as  there  is  always  of  sagacity,  and  very  frequently  of  in¬ 
genuity,  the  most  striking  feature  is,  that  unafl'eeted  solicitude 
with  which  every  remark  is  pointed  toward  the  best  interests 
of  the  royal  pupil,  both  as  a  human  being,  and  as  a  sovereign. 

In  such  rertectioiis  as  these  to  which  we  are  referring,  we 
conceive  that  Mrs.  M.’s  own  deep  sense  of  religion  has  given 
her  a  most  important  advantage  over  the  greater  part  of  those 
autliors  whom  she  cjuotes.  It  is  from  self  inspection  alone,  that 
any  certain  knowledge  of  human  nature  can  oc  derived;  and  it 
is  a  sense  of  religion  only,  which  gives  a  human  being  the  master 
key  to  his  own  lieart.  Most  cordially,  therefore,  do  we  suh- 
serihe  to  that  consummale  ohservalion,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
•age  of  Louis  XIV\ 

'  V'oltairc,*  says  Mrs.  More,  ^  has  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
decrees’,  which  he  himself  allows  to  have  been  **  cruel  and  merciless,” 
should  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  a  court  distinguished  for  softness  of 
manners,  and  sunk  in  voluptuous  indulgences.  We  might  rather  wonder 
at  any  such  expression  of  astonishment  in  so  ingenious  a  writer,  were 
we  not  well  assured,  that  no  acuteness  of  genius  can  give  that  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  the  human  heart,  which  our  rchgifx^  alone  teaches,  in  teach¬ 
ing  ns  the  corniption  of  our  nature  ;  much  less  can  it  inspire,  the  intide! 
with  that  quickness  of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the  true  disciples  of 
Chii#unity  to  appreciate,  as  if  by  natural  instinct,  human  characters.” 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  103. 

Recent  times  have  been  peculiarly  fertile  in  lessons  to  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  and  the  political  events  of  the  present  day  have  thrown 
fi  new  light  on  many  l>ast  transactions.  Of  these  advantages,  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us  has  not  been  negligent.  Amidst 
the  shocks  and  convulsions  that  liave  atfected  so  many  of  the 
fabrics  of  earthly  grandeur,  siie  rejoices  to  recogni/.e  the 
matchless  stability  of  that  throne  which  Divine  Provi<[euce  has 
raised  for  the  l^ritish  monarch;  and  fully  convinced  that  the 
contiuuanre  of  this  blessing  must  depend  on  the  hdelity,  with 
which  l>nih  subjects  and  sovereign  adnere  to  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution;  while  she  zealously  maintains  the 
entire  allegiance  tiue  from  tlic  former,  she  no  less  honestly  en¬ 
forces  the  various  and  momentous  duties  incumbent  on  the.  latter. 
On  tbest'  points,  we  conceive,  no  sensible  stickler  for  Preroga¬ 
tive  could  accuse  Mrs.  M.  of  losseninc  any  right  of  the  crown  ; 
nor  could  any  honest  Whig  find  fault  with  her,  as  not  being  suf- 
Hcicntly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Without  appealing  to  be  infected  with  any  species  of  party 
prejudice,  Mrs.  M.  adverts  to  the  polilieal  contest  which  agi¬ 
tated  our  country  prcviou>ly  to  Revolution,  in  a  way  equally 
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rrt'tlital»le  to  her  cliscerninent  and  her  temper.  She  neither 
palliates  the  real  faults  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  with  Hume ;  nor 
aggravates  them,  with  Mrs.  Macauiat/.  Slie  |M>inis  them  out, 
wmerever  it  is  necessary,  either  to  give  force  to  admonition,  or 
to  illustrate  the  ways  of  Providence  :  but  deep,  as  is  her  convic¬ 
tion  of  that  flepravity  uhw'h  taints  all  the  olTspringof  Adam,  she. 
has  evidently  no  wish  to  blacken  her  page  with  gratuitous  details 
of  either  private  or  political  enormity.  In  statements  of  this 
kind,  site  goes  just  as  far  as  is  requisite  for  exemplifying  the  de¬ 
testable  nature  and  destructive  consequences  of  vices,  to  which, 
in  particular,  those  who  possess  the  trust  of  civil  power  arc  ex¬ 
posed  :  but  she  relies  much  more  on  a  prevalent  love  of  what  is 
essentially  gix)d,  than  on  a  prudent  dread  of  what  is  eonstniuen- 
tially  evil.  She  neglects  nothing  that  could  serve  to  recommend 
habits  of  external  rectitude;  but  tbe  chief  object  at  which  she 
aims,  is,  to  establish  an  all-powerful  principle  of  internal  good¬ 
ness. 

And  here,  wc  conceive,  that  in  an  ominenl  degree,  Mrs.  M.'s 
sentiments,  respecting  Religion^  have  added  strength  to  her  re¬ 
marks  on  Rot/(t(  Education,  In  her  Strictures  we  find  it  ad¬ 
mirably  observed,  that 

‘  Christianity  is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor  a  system  of  opinions  | 
but  that  it  is  a  new  principle,  infused  into  the  lieart  by  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit  *  of  God  ;  out  of  which  principle,  will  inevitably  grow  right  opi¬ 
nions,  renewed  affections,  correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tem¬ 
pers,  and  holy  habits.* 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  key-truth  in  Mrs.  M.’s  scheme  of  divine 
philosophy.  A  root  of  virtue  must,  in  her  view,  first  be  planted 
III  the  mind  ;  else  all  external  efforts  will  prove  both  painful  and 
inetfecUial.  Such  a  root  of  every  thing  “  lovely  and  ofgoodrcN 
[)ori,”  she  recognizes  in  our  holv  religion,  when  once  rightly 
ilxed  in  the  heart  ;  and  in  that  afone.  This,  therefore,  she  in¬ 
var!  ablv  urgc'i,  .as  ilie  sole  and  certain  parent  of  every  noble 
und  bappy  disposition  ;  just  as  these  dispositions  are  tbe  no  lest 
infallible  sources  of  all  possible  instances  of  right  conduct.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  on  the  mere  tendency  of  repeated  acts  to  pro¬ 
duct*  a  habit,  that  she  relies  for  external  propriety  ;  nor  is  it  to 
knowledge,  liowcvcr  extensive,  or  to  memory,  however  correct, 
or  to  intellect,  however  clear,  that  she  trusts,  for  motives  of  rec¬ 
titude.  Her  grand  object  is,  to  engage  tbe  affections  on  the 
side  of  goodness;  and  that,  radically,  and  once  for  all ;  by  lead¬ 
ing  tbe  heart  to  that  infinite  Source  of  goodness,  for  which  all  its 
deepest  faculties  arc  formed,  and  from  which  alone  it  can  derive 
genuine  wisdom,  consistent  virtue,  or  substantial  comfort. 
Having,  therefore,  these  leading  truths  continually  in  view, 
Mrs.  M.’s  practical  remarks  do  not  become  either  superficiai  or 
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disjointed.  In  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  she  finds  nothing 
else  than  a  peculiar  modification  of  tlie  same  right  principles, 
an  appropriate  exercise  of  the  same  virtues,  that  are  necessary 
for  every  sort  and  condition  of  men.  Her  knowletlge  of  books 
jind  of  the  world,  of  events  and  characters,  enables  her  to  inaik 
r*vcry  distinction  of  duty  with  perspicuous  accuracy:  but  herac- 
c|uaintancc  with  that  “  NN'isdoin  which  is  from  above,**  leads  iicr 
no  less  studiously  to  connect  every  outward  act  with  the  disposi¬ 
tion  from  which  it  springs;  and  all  right  dispositions,  with  their 
only  genuine  sourc  e,  purr  and  undeflud  Religion, 

Hence  it  is,  that  throughout  a  course  of  observations,  neccs- 
tarily  inisc'ellaneons  and  uncommonly  variegated,  Mrs.  M.  is 
always  at  c'omplcte  unity  with  herself.  Her  design  precluded 
strictness  of  method  ;  but  it  every  where  presents  to  us  harmony 
of  purpose.  Her  materials  are  collected  from  the  most  diversi- 
lied  source's  ;  yet  in  her  hands  they  assume  such  a  just  and  hap¬ 
py  identity  of  direction,  that,  we  conceive,  not  one  practical 
dc'dnction  of  any  moment  could  be  found,  to  which  every  sound 
head,  and  honest  heart,  would  not  forthwith  give  its  suflfrage. 
Such  nniformity  of  obvious  rightness,  has  not  been  common  in 
w’orks  of  a  similar  kind  :  and  we  cannot  but  ascribe  it  to  this 
cause;  that  in  comparatively  few  instances,  has  the  same  depth 
of  right  princi^)lc  been  resorfed  to;  and  still  more  rarely,  we 
fear,  have  authors  soustht  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  employ¬ 
ment,  hv  (what  Mrs.  M.  evidently  recrards  as  the  first  of  all  re- 
quisites)  that  “  quickness  of  moral  taste,  which  enables  the  true 
disciples  of  (‘hrisiianity  to  a[)prcciatc,  as  if  by  a  natural  instinct, 
both  ‘  human  characters,*  and  human  conduct.’* 

Much,  h(»wever,  as  \vc  value  the  appro[>riate  parts  of  this 
work,  and  sincerely  as  we  feel  the  obligations  of  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  to  so  cfiieienl  a  volunteer  in  such  an  interesting  service;  wc 
conceive  that  wc  shall  best  perform  our  duty  to  our  readers,  by 
attending  to  those  ohscrvaiions  w  hich  are  of  more  general  con¬ 
cern.  And  here  we  (*a:mot  hut  state  it  as  our  entire  convic¬ 
tion,  that,  in  tilVcring  her  Hints  (tnrard  forming  the  Character 
of  a  )  onng  rnnccss,  Mrs.  M.  has  furnished  lessons,  of  which 
no  family  m  the  empire  sliould  omit  to  avail  itself.  VVe  could 
not  point  mit  a  work,  in  whicli,  within  the  same  compass,  so 
many  inqMUtant  truths  are  brought  logdher:  or  in  which,  the 
soundest  sense  is  more  perfectly  unitetl  with  the  purest  pietv. 

Amidst  tlic  multiplicity  td  topics  iliat  presented  themselves, 
and  in  the  view  of  ImmuhIs  to  which  it  was  expedient  that  the 
work  diould  be  confimMl,  there  wa^  a  ncocc.ssity  for  selecting 
u  few  suhiecis.  and  omitting  many  ;  tor  cnlaiging  on  one,  and 
touching  more  lightly  upon  another,  respecting  which,  it  can 
h«r<lly  he  expected,  tliat  ilic  same  jiidgenumt  will  be  formed  by 
ull  the  various  readers  of  these  volume^.  As  to  those  w  hich  arc 
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etilargt'il  upon,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  scarcely  any  topic  will 
be  found,  wliicb  is  not,  in  some  degree,  instructive,  as  well  as 
interesting;  and  in  much  the  greater  number  of  instances,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  all  Mrs.  Nl.^s  intelligent  readers  will  be  cor¬ 
dially  gratified,  by  being  made  ae(|uninted  with  so  many  of  the 
.sentiments  of  a  mind  as  wise  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  as  tenderly 
conseienlioiis  as  it  is  boldly  discursive. 

Examples  of  the  kind  to  which  we  refer,  will  cinincntly  appear, 
in  the  remarks  on  Shukespear,  in  theeonchiding  part  ot  tliose  on 
C^ueen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  whole  of  w’hat  is  oliservcd  respect¬ 
ing  those  two  most  opposite  characters,  Lord  Eacon  and  Mr. 
Hume.  W  ere  we  to  pronounce  on  the  instances  in  which  the 
energy  and  perspicacity  of  the  author’s  mind  are  most  strongly  ma¬ 
nifested,  we  think  we  could  hardly  err  in  pointing  to  the  jias^agcs 
la:»t  mentioned.  A  more  happily  compendious  view  of  Hacou’s 
t'xcellencies,  wc  apprehend,  is  not  to  he  found,  ihan  is  presetited 
to  us  in  the  one  :  nor  a  more  satisfactory  exposure  of  Hume’s 
imilignant  subtlety,  than  is  atVurded  in  the  other.  \Vc  eannot 
forbear  to  advert  also  to  the  just  and  beautiful  character  w  Inch 
is  given,  boili  of  Telemachus,  and  its  incomparable  author;  nor 
would  it  be  just,  to  pass  over  the  very  Hue  piece  of  criticism 
contained  in  the  comparative  view  of  Addison  and  Johnson. 

Fo  the  well-weighed  praise  awarded  by  Mrs.  M.  to  Addison’s 
devotional  papers,  we  give  our  cordial  assent ;  nor  can  we  at 
all  agree  witli  a  very  respectable  Reviewer,  who  has  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  “  ilie  pleasing  and  composed  beauties,”  by  which 
those  papers  are  distinguished,  may  not,  in  part,  be  ascribed 
“  to  the  classic  gracefulness  of  the  style.”  That  the  style  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  sweet,  we  readily  allow':  but  we  conceive;  that  the 
elVecl  so  generally  felt,  as  well  as  the  particular  encomium  now 
before  us,  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  much  decjier  cause.  It  is 
clear,  that  all  huinua  minds  agree  in  panting  after  happiness. 
He,  therefore,  who  can  best  describe  the  happiness  of  religion, 
w  ill  be  surest  to  engage  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Now,  in  this 
instance,  Addison  seems  to  excel  many  writers,  who  may  be 
thought  to  have  higher  claims  to  orthodoxy.  His  pictures  of  a 
truly  devout  man,  give  the  idea  of  such  sublime  mental  enjoy- 
nuiit,  such  exalted  intercourse  with  God,  as  must  form  an 
actual  heaven  upon  earlli.  'I  licy  cannot  be  contemplated  with¬ 
out  emotion,  except  the  mind  be  sunk  into  brutal  insensibility. 
It  is  then,  we  think,  this  **  sterling  excellence  of  matter,”  much 
more  than  any  “  fascination  of  manner,”  that  makes  us  **  read 
those  elVusions  with  delight.”  We  fully  join  with  Mrs.  M.  in 
lamenting  that  any  errors  slwuld  have  iiiingled  themselves  with 
sentiments  at  once  so  just  and  so  sublime;  and  arc  perfectly  of 
her  opinion  res|H?ctiiig  the  exeeptiqnahlc  parts  to  which  she 
refers.  Still,  however,  we  cannot  but  feel  peculiar  satisfaction, 
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that,  at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  when  the  t^rand  contro- 1 
versy  seems  to  be,  whether  Christianity  be  **  a  ionn  of  godii*  | 
7irw,”  or  the  Powtr  of  God  unto  Salvation  a  course  of*  in-  ' 
eff  ectual  tffort^t  or  a  stale  of*//mv/rrf  liberty  and  holy  tramfuillity  J 
of  soul ;  wc  should  be  able  to  adduce  this  very  elegant  Knglish  'I 
writer,  as  inaimaininf^,  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  energetic  ^ 
lanniiage,  that  very  view  of  piety,  w  liicli  so  many  of  those  who 
think  themselves  wise,  have  agreed  to  explode  as  enthusiastic  de-  ^ 
lusion.  VVe  have  no  doubt,  tlnat  this  very  consideration  weighed 
much  with  Mrs.  M.  in  her  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  the 
devotional  papers  of  Addison  ;  and  we  heartily  accord  with  her 
sentiments. 

This  observation  brings  us  naturally  to  what,  after  all,  interests 
us  most  in  Mrs.  M.’s  volumes— her  views  of  religion.  Her  for-  , 
jucr  juihlications  had  put  the  public  in  full  possession  of  her  sen¬ 
timents  on  this  most  momentous  subject :  but  in  such  a  work 
ns  the  present,  it  might  seem  eligible  to  furnish  such  a  set  of 
elcfucntarv  suggestions,  as  all  together  might  form  somewhat 
of  an  outfine  of  religious  instruction.  Why  Mrs.  M.  preferred 
the  intermingling  chapters  on  religion  with  those  on  more 
general  subjects,  to  the  classing  of  all  that  was  to  be  said  on 
that  subject  under  one  head,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire.  Hut 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  wrhoever  reads,  with  serious  attention  ? 
and  competent  judgement,  the  remarks  on  religion  w  hich  occur 
in  different  parts  of  these  volumes,  (but  which  intelligent  persons 
may  easily  trace  by  inspecting  the  table  of  contents,)  will  find  as 
instructive  a  compendiiun  of  Christian  truths,  as  could  readily 
have  been  brought  into  so  narrow  a  compass.  VVe  admire  par- 
ticuiarly  in  this  part  of  the  w  ork,  the  unentangicd  simplicity  w  ith 
which  the  essential  principles  of  vital  chri.S(ianiiy  are  exhibited. 
Wc  observe  with  sincere  pleasure,  that,  while  Reviewers,  of 
what  it  is  not  unusual  to  call  the  evangelical  cast,  discover  no 
deficiency,  those  ^v^lo  arc  the  most  jealous  of  fanatical  excess, 
give  an  unusually  warm  approbation.  This  remarkable  concur- 
nnee  of  critics,  so  genera  1 13^  dissonant,  appears  to  us,  to  be  not 
onl>’a  gratifying,  but  an  instructive  fact :  for,  if  it  be  a  duty’  to 

please  all  men  for  their  good,”  an  actual  instance  in  which 
the  attempt  has  signally  succctaled,  becomes  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing ;  as  Serving  to  exemplify  the  method  by  w  hich  such  con¬ 
current  approbation  may  Ik?  attained. 

Wc  have  also  entire  siuisfaction  in  remarking,  that  it  has  not 
been  gained  in  the  present  instance  by'  compromising  any  of  the 
essential  principles,  or  actual  features  of  our  divine  religion. 
Christianity  is  every  where  iTprcsenicd  as  that  w  hich  has  its  seat 
in  the  inmost  soul ;  and  which  ejects  a  radical  change  in  all  the 
moral  tendencies  of  the  miml.  It  is  that  which  brings  us,  as  it 
were,  within  the  actual  sphere  of  the  invisible  world,  and  tenders  / 
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Gotl,  the  spiritual  kingdom  ot  our  Redeemer,  eternitv  and 
heaven,  so  iiiHuentially  present  with  us,  as  to  become  the  chief 
concern  of  our  nduds,  the  ruling  objects  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
regulating  principles  of  our  whole  conduct.  In  short,  Christi¬ 
anity,  in  our  author’s  work,  is  that  whicli  it  is  in  the  infallible 
word  of  (jod  ;  not  merely  a  law  that  commands;  but  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  animates,  a  relish  which  delights,  and  a  love  which 
assimilates:  a  new,  spiritual,  divine  life  in  the  soul,  which  nei¬ 
ther  the  acuteness  of  thought,  nor  the  severity  of  discipline, 
could  obtain  for  us ;  but  wtiicli  the  Divine  Redeemer  has  pro¬ 
cured  for  us  by  his  death ;  whicli  the  Eternal  Father  is  ready  to 
bestow  upon  us,  if  we  eiunesiiy  and  perse veringly  ask  it ;  and 
which  the  Omnipotent  Spirit  works  in  us,  by  that  energy 
whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  nil  things  to  himself. 

Such  is  Mrs.  M.’s  view  of  real  Christianity ;  to  which,  with 
the  cordial,  yet  sober  earnestness,  of  one  who  siieaks  alike  from 
full  convielion,  and  from  deep  feeling*  she  would  direct  her 
readers ;  tiot  only  for  security  against  everlasting  woe,  luit  for 
solace  and  refreshment,  under  all  the  labours  of  life,  in  her 
just  re[>resenlation,  the  Religion  of  tlie  Gospel  is  most  truly  what 
the  Evangelical  Ihophet  predicted ;  “  a  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as  rivers  ol  water  in  a  dry 
place,  and  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.’’ 
haiah  xxxii.  C.  Probably,  several  w  ho  have  perused  her  vo¬ 
lumes,  may  not  before  luive  adverted  to  this  Imppiest  a.spcct  of 
Christian  piety,  lliat  such  may  derive  effectual  instruction  from 
the  wise  lessons  wliich  Providence  lias  thus  afforded  them,  is  our 
hope  and  earnest  prayer. 

(To  be  confumed,) 
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''FIIE  celehritv  which  Mr.  Roscoe  has  justly  acquired,  by  his 
^  Life  of  Lorenzo  de’Medici*,  called  the  Magnificent,  will 
naturally  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  intereit  in  the  public, 
respecting  tlio  present  work  ;  particularly,  as  it  is  a  coiiiinuation 
of  the  memoirs  of  the  family  of  tlie  Medici,  and  embraces  the 
principal  cvciils  which  led  to  the  Reformation  under  Martin 
Jaillior.  The  revival  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
a  subject  well  suited  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  Mr.  R.  and  he 
has  done  ample  justice  to  Lorenzo  de’Medici,  both  as  tlie  patron 
of  the  Literati,  and  as  an  elegant  scholar.  The  iraiislatioiis  too 
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of  Mr.  K.  from  several  Italian  sonnets,  ;«n(l  I^atin  odes,  toge-  || 
llier  wiili  his  vaiiiahle  erilicisms  upon  them,  have  estahlished  \ 
his  reputation  as  posst’ssing  a  tine  taste  and  eultivuted  under-  * 
htanding:  while  his  patience  in  research,  and  caution  in  select-  | 
ing  d(icuincnts,  have  ))laced  him  in  the  fust  rank  of  historians, 
(jieat  expectations  will,  therefore,  no  doubt,  he  excited,  respect¬ 
ing  his  **  Life  and  Pontificate  of  l^t  o  X/’  Whether  Mr.  K.  will 
Ik.*  found  as  coin^M'tent  for  the  discussion  of  those  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  w  hich  led  to  tlie  Keforination;  and  to  draw  the  jxirtraits  of 
the  great  Martin  Luther,  and  others,  who  took  the  lead  in  that 
glorious  work ;  as  he  is  to  trace  the  windings  of  political  intrigues, 
or  to  describe  the  characters  of  statesmen  and  secular  ecclesiiistics, 
may  admit  of  doubt.  *  We  have  had  occasion,  more  than  once, 
in  perusing* this  elaborate  performance,  to  question  both  the  im¬ 
partiality  ami  candour  ot  Mr.  Iv.  on  subjects  connected  with 
i  hristianityw  'fhe  bias  of  Mr.  U.’s  nvqd  seems  by  no  means 
favourable  to  w  hat  we  should  considei  as*^'  pure  and  undefiled  re-  i 
ligion  ;*^  nor  does  he  possess  much  of  that  Cluistian  grace  “  which 
tiiiuketh  no. evil,**  where  none  is  apparent.  %  On  sinne  tK;easioiis, 
he  seems *lo  diseoter  eonsiderahle  atixiety  to  trace  the  most  un- 
▼  xecptioiiubie  conduct,  to  inferior  or  base  motives;  where  no¬ 
thing  biift*  pcrvcii^e  ingenuity  would  [>erccive  the  shadow'  of 
hlainc*  *  **  js  •  * 

the  period  of  which  Mr.  U.  treats  is  confes.sedly  of  the 
gicat|‘sl  interest  and  importance  to  the  Christian  world;  it  might 
have  beep  expected  that  very  little  dillicujty  would  have  been 
found  in  eolleciing  materials  for  the  Memoirs  of  liCo  X.  Put 
this  is  not  tliec^'^e.  It  will  lie  fuuud,  hv  a  perusal  of  Mr.  U.’s 
w  cU-w  rit ten  , preface',  tHftt  the*  diilie^lties  he  had  to  eueonnter 
w  c're  diseouraghig  indeed  ;  and  were  lie  not  possessed  of  a  ^ 
md>t  perseveringhnind,* and’ hil  not  unexjieetcMl  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  successively  opencfl  upon  him.  In?  innst  have  relin- 
cpiishcd  his  plan,  or  Im.^i*  ushered  into  the  world  a  mere  abor¬ 
tion.  The  i.ifi*  of  Leo  X.  has  been ^  written  ‘but  twice  be¬ 
fore?  once,  by  I'a^lus  Jovjlis,  (or  as  Air.  Ih  calls  him,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Italian  name,  i*aulo  (.iiuvib,)  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago ;  and  not  many  ye.irs  since  by  IMonsignore  Angelo 
I'abroni.  Thesosec  ni  toliave  atlordbd  Mr.  IL,  on  his  exten^jive 
plan,  but  very  inadequate  as>iNlimce.  Tbesourc'es  of  intorma- 
tion  to  wliieh  lu*  has  had  recourse,  are  fully  d^*tailed  in  his  pie- 
face;  and  it  imit*t  be  iieknow  ledf^ed  that  he  has  s[>aie(l  neither 
labour  nor  ox|>cnc(-,  to  render  his  documents  as  ample  and  unim¬ 
peachable  as  possible. 

h  would  lx*  an  injustice  to  Mr.  K.  not  to  quote  the  following 
iu'titleaiion  of  himself,  when  he  calls  in  question  what  have  been 
Liilieito  coiiNidt'ied  as  hiiloiical  verities. 

‘  With  rr>pcot  (g  the  execution  of  the  following  work,  I  cannot  but 
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well  aw.ire,  that  many  clrcnni^tanccs  and  characters  will  he  found 
represented  in  a  light  M)nicwlKU  dirierent  from  that  in  which  they  havtf 
generally  l)eeii  viewed;  and  that  I  may  prolwbly  bt*  accused  uf  having 
surtered  myself  to  be  iiiduct*d  by  the  force  of  prejudice  or  the  atfcctatioii 
of  novelty,  to  remove  what  h.ive  hitherto  tK*en  considered  as  the  laiul- 
inarks  of  history.  To  imputations  of  this  kind,  1  feci  the  most  perfect 
indirtrrence.  I'nith  alone  has  been  my  guide,  and  whenever  she  \\?i 
steadily  di''\i«r*d  her  light,  1  have  endeavoured  to  deliniate  the  objects  in 
their  real  form  and  colour.  History  is  the  record  of  the  cx[iericncc  of 
mnnkiiKl,  in  their  most  import^ant  concerns.  If  it  be  im|H>s.sible.  tor  hu- 
ntan  sagacity  to  estimate  the  consefjncnces  of  a  falscliood  in  private  life  ; 
it  is  e(|ually  im|K)Ssible  to  estimate  tlie  consetjnences  of  a  false,  or  partial 
representation  of  the  events  of  former  tinun*.  The  %'onduct  ot  the  present 
is  regulated  by  the  expcrV'nce  of  the  past.  TItc  circumstances  which 
have  led  th«  way  to  the  prosperity  »»r  destruction  of  stitesj  will  lead  the 
way  to  the  prosperity  or  destruction  of  slates  in  all  future  ages.  If  f!ros(* 
ill  high  authority  be  better  informed  than  others,  it  is  from  this  source 
that  their  inforniatioii  must  be  drawn  ;  and  to|)ollute  it,  fs  therefore  to 
poison  the  only  channel  throng  which  we  can  derive  that  knowledge, 
which,  if  it  can  be  obtained  pure  and  unadulterated,  cannot  fhil  in  time, 
to  purify  the  intellect,  expand  the  powders,  and  improve  tlic  condition  ot 
llic  human  race.”  f.v  •  *  I^cf.  p.  ixii. 

'I  hc  good  sense  of  these  remarks  will  approve  lo 
roadci  ;  and  the  only  (|iiestioii  whether  Mr.  R.  haf  sonic- 
limcs  suircretl  the  fuicc  of  prejudice  to  warp  his  understanding. 

We  now  proceed  Huthe  work  rtself.  Chapter  I.  contains  ati 
account  pf  the  p'olilical  stnto'-oriairope  at  the  birth  ofGuwatnni 
Medici,  afterwards’ LVm>  X.;  his  advancement  nl  the  agcofse.veri 
years,  to  an  ecclesiastical  benetice ;  in  tjjc  yeai;^llowing  to  ati 
urddiisboprie,  by  the  kiit^'\)f  rrancc>  aud  t*he  college’ of 
cardinals  at  tlje  age  of  lliinccn  l  ln  tiji  ^hapler  wilrLe  found 
many  striking  proofs  of  ilic  eMj^Miije.  vcnaluv^nd  ..corrupt iou  of 
tile  (’hurch  of  Home;  and  the  almost  tofal  extitiction  of  real 
Cliristianily  among  its  dignitaries.  'I'h^  retiection  of  Mr.  11.  on 
such  a  child,  possessing  an  ecclcsiasticakbcnehce,  is  very  just. 

*  It  wopld  not  be  cRfGcnltj^siys  ho,  ffltaeclaimni^ainst  the  cormptions 
of  the  Romnn  See,  ^iBd  the  ^surdity  of  oonferriug  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ments  on  a  child:  but  in  the  estimation  of  an  impartial  observer,  it  li 
matter  of  litdc  monaent,  wdicihcr  such  preftrmcot  b<^  bestowed  u[)on  an 
infant,  w'bo  is  unable,  hr' an  adylt,  .vvho  is  unwilling,  to  perform  the 
tlutios  of  his  office  j  and  who,  in  fact,^  at  the  time  oi  his  appointment, 
neither  intends,  tiet^is  expected)  ever  to  bestow  upon  them  any  share  of 
his  attention.’  p.  Id, 

As  the  character  and  conduct  of  Leo  X.  had  the  principal 
shaic  in  producing  a  scpaiaiion  from  the  papal  hierarchy,  it 
may  not  U*  uiiinlercsiing  to  see  the  manner  of  his  education;  for 
tii  this  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  his  conduct  whil^ 
Pope. 

r  “  But 
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*  Blit  u  ljllst  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  subsequent  honours  and 
success  ot  Giovanni  de’Medici  are  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  his 
early  education,  and  to  the  advantages  which  he  possessed  under  his  |xi- 
tenial  roof;  it  must  be  allowed,  that  those  defeets  in  his  ecclesiastical  cha¬ 
racter,  which  were  afterwanls  so  apparent,  were  prokibly  derived  from 
the  same  source.  The  a.ssix:iates  of  Lorenzo  de’Medici  were  much  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  j)oets,  and  the  doi'trincs  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  tlian  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith.  Of 
the  follow'crs  of  Plato,  I-.orenzo  w  as  at  tins  time  considered  as  the  chief. 
He  had  himself  arranged  and  methodized  a  system  of  theology,  which 
inculcates  opinions  very  ditf'erent  from  tliose  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  in 
a  forcible  manner  )M)int8  out  the  object  of  adoration  as  one  and  indivisible. 
Hence,  it  is  not  unlikely,  tliat  the  young  cardinal  was  induced  to  regard 
with  less  reverence,  those  doctrinal  points  of  tRe  established  creed,  the 
belief  which' b  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  clerical  character  ; 

and  hence  he  might  have  acquired  such  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
uf  the  duties  of  his  intelligent  creatures,  as,  in  counteracting  the  spirit  of 
bigotrv,  rendered  him  liable  to  the  imputation  of  indifference  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Religion.  A  rigid  ccconomy  in  his  househbld,  w  as  certainly  not 
one  of  die  first  qualifications  of  Lorenzo }  and  the  example  uf  his  father 
might  ^jerhaps  counteract  his  precepts  in  the  estimation  of  his  son  ; 
w  hose  libefafity  in  future  life,  too  often  carried  to  profusion,  reduced  him 
-|o  the  necessity  of  adopting  those  measures  for  the  supplying  (of)  his  cxi- 
gi  ncies,  which  gave  Vise  to  consequences  of  the  utmost  imjx)rtancc  to  the 
Chriitiau  wrld.  From’the  splendid  exhibitions  which  were  fre(jucntlT 
di*phycd  in  the  City  of  Florence,  he  probably  derived  that  relish  for  simi¬ 
lar  cfflertainnients,  which  he  is  sup[X)sed  to  ha^c  carried,  during  his  pon- 
tifioat#,  to  an  indecorous,  if  not  to  a  culpable  excess  ;  whilst  the  freedom 
ahd  indci^iKT  of  the  songs  with  which  the  spectacles  of  Florence  were 
accomiKinied,  of  many  of  which -Lorenzo  was  himself  the  author,  could 
scarcely  have  l$lcd' to  ^auiah,  at  iiitefsals,  that  gravity  of  carriage, 
whicli  die  young  cardinal  was  directed  to  supjxirt;  and  to  sow  those  seeds 
of  dissipation  w  hich  atVcrwurds  met  with  a  more  suitable  climate  in  die 
fenid  atmosphere  of  Rome.'  pp.  27*  '-^9* 

In  the  funner  part, of  the  above  quotation,  though  the  rcinarks 
of  the  author  are* directed  against  the  di^mas  of  the  Uoinisli 
ehuieh  ;m  oaptious  critic  would  find  no  dimculty  in  poinliiii^  out 
an  iitvidious  euiiiparison  between  the  doctrine  of  IMato  on  the 
iialiiie  of  the  suprwiic  IWng,  with  the  duties  dedueihle  from 
it,  and  what  are  getlerally  considered  the  orthodox  doctrines 
on  these  points.  That  candour  is  connected  with  the  belief  of  ih<* 
former,  and  bigotry  with  the  belief  of  the  latter,  is  a  dei  laratioii 
that  has  been  often  made,  buq  which  still  i»tands  in  need  of 
evidimee  to  support  it. 

'File  se  cond  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  state  of  litera- 
tme  in  Home,  at  the  latter  etui  of  the  firte*enih  century  :  and 
he  re  Mr.  R.  displays  great  ability,  and  an  intimate  acqiiaintanee 
with  the  best  writers  of  the  period  which  lie  describes.  He 
draws  characters  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand.  lUi  criticisms 

are 
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are  classical,  and  his  sentence  is  generally  just.  This  part  of 
the  work,  will  be  valued  by  those  who  wish  to  Ik;  aeejuainted 
with  the  state  of  literature  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  writers  of  that  age.  \\  c  shall  give  an  abridgement  of  Mr. 
K/s  aecount  ot’the  learned  and  indefatigable  Aldus  Manutius, 
who  liibl  supplied  the  worlil  with  correct  editions  of  the  juinci- 
pal  (Jret!.  and  iU)man  classics. 

'  Although  the  publication  of  the  Greek  authors  appears  to  have  been 
Iiis  favourite  object,  and  ahvays  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  attention  j 
yet  he  extended  his  labours  to  other  languages,  and  to  e\%ry  dejKirtment 
of  learning.  The  place  which  he  chose  for  his  establisment  was  Venice. 
In  making  the  preparations  requisite  for  commencing  his  work,  he  was 
indefatigable;  but  the  more  particular  object  of  his  wi^cs  was  Ihe  dis> 
covery  of  some  method,  by  which  ho  might  give  to  his  publications  a 
greater  degree  of  correctness  than  had  been  attained  by  any  preceding 
artist.  To  this  end,  he  invited  to  his  assistance  a  great  number  pf  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholars;  whom  he  prevailed  upon  by  his  own  influence  and 
that  of  his  friends,  or  the  stipulation  of  a  liberal  reward,  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  Venice.  That  he  might  attach  them  still  more  to  the  place 
and  to  each  other,  he  proposed  the  establislHuent  of  a  literary  association, 
or  academy  ;  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  be.  Uif  cotrecling  (of)  th# 
works  of  the  ancient  authors,  w'iih  a  view  to  their  publlcatioja  in  as  cor¬ 
rect  a  manner  as  possible.  For  the  more  eil'cctual  establishiyeiu  of  this 
institution,  it  was  bis  most  earnest  w  ish  to  have  obtaincil  an  Imperial  DU 
ploma ;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  disap|)ointed  ;  and  the  Venctiao  aca¬ 
demy,  which  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of  national  or  universal  mu¬ 
nificence,  was  left  to  depend  upon  the  industry  and  bounty  of  a  private 
individual,  under  whose  auspices  it  subsisted  during  mai^  years  in  gsaat 
credit,  and  effected  in  a  very  ( lutsiderable  dcgrft,  me  (^cfidal  purposes 
which  its  founder  had  in  view. 

‘  Such  wTre  the  motives,  and  such  the  prepantiona  for  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking  ;  but  its  execution  surpassed  all  the,  expc'ctationa  that  its  most 
sauguiuc  promoters  could  liavc  formed  of  it.  I’hc  first  work,  |>r(xluced 
from  the  Aldinc  press,  w  as  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  of  Musaeus, 
in  the  year  1494  ;  from  w  hich  time,  for  the  space  of  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  during  w'hich  Atdo  continued  his  labours,  there  is  •arcely  an 
antient  author,  Greek  or  Latin,  of  w  hom  he  did  not  give  a  copious  edi¬ 
tion,  besides  publishing  a  considerable  number  of  books  in  the  Italian 
tongue.  In  the  acquisition  of  the  most  luuhcntic  copies  of  the  antient 
authors,  w  hether  manuscript  or  printed,  m  spared  neither  lalxHir  nor 
rxp<*nce  ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and  assi¬ 
duity  by  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  who  occasionally  assisted  him  in  re¬ 
vising  the  antient  viSriters,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  hit 
merits,  by  asserting  in  his  Adafia,  “  that  if  sonic  tutelary  deity  had 
promoted  the  views  of  Aldo,  the  learned  world  would  shortly  have  been 
in  possession,  ojot  only  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  even  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  ;  insomuch  that  uotliiug  could  have  been  want¬ 
ing,  in  this  respect,  to  their  wishes.”  —  I  low  these  great  objects  could  lie 
aecomplished  by  the  cflbrts  of  an  individual,  will  appear  extraordinan* ; 
eq)ecial!y  when  it  is  considered,  that  Aldo  was  a  proles>vd  teacher  of  the 
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Grcrk  lanpjuage  in  Wnicc  ;  that  hr  diligently  atten  iH  meetings  of 
the  acadrrny  ;  that  he  maintainrcl  a  trctjiicnt  coi  rrspijndtnce  with  the 
learned  in  all  ronntrirs  ;  that  the  pn'lacrs  and  dedications  of  the  hooks 
which  he  published  were  often  of  his  own  composition  j  that  the  works 
themaelves  were  occasionally  illustrated  by  his  ciiticisnis  and  observationsj 
und  that  hr  sometimes  printrd  l:is  own  works  ;  an  instance  of  which  aj>- 
pears  in  his  l^niin  (iraminar,  published  in  the  year  1507.  "I  he  soUuioa 
ot  this  didicnliy,  may  however,  in  some  degree  Ik*  obtained,  by  perusing 
the  inscription  placed  by  Aldo  over  the  dcor  of  his  study  ;  in  which  he 
requests  his  visitor'*  to  dispatch  their  business  with  him,  as  expedUiou.'*!/ 
as  possible,  and  b*  gone  ;  unless  they  came,  as  Hercules  came  to  Atlas, 
w  ith  a  view  of  rt  ndefing  assistance  j-  in  wliich  case  there  would  be  sut- 
firient  cinpk’ynient,  both  for  them  and  as  many  others  as  may  repair  thi« 
tlier.  ^ 

ftlMSftUlS  Ks,  ROGST  TE  Al  UVS  ETlAM  lTftVF.  ETIAM, 
l^r  SI  ttUin  EsT  ftrol)  A  Sfc  VELIS,  rEKI-At’ClS  agas, 

‘  DriKDt  ACTUTUM  areas;  nisi.  TANttUAM  HEliCt’LES, 
rtFESSO  'ATI  ANTE,  VENERIS  SrrPOSlTlJ*RUS  llt’MKIlOS: 
kEMl’Kh  ENIM  ERIT  aUOU  ET  TU  AGAS, 

ET  UfOTOUOT 

HUC  ATTULRKINT  PEDES.*  pp.  IIO - J  14. 


The  four  next  rhaptcis  (wiiieh  togjotbcr^jAifli  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Character  of  laiereiiii  liorgia,  the  incestuous  daughter  of 
Alcxandei' V  1.  nini  ati  ample  Appendix,  eoncliidc  the  first  vo¬ 
lume),  after  rceording  tlie  (KmiIi  of  Innoecht  VI 1 1.,, and  the 
election  of  Alexander  VI.,  an*  oeeiipied  hy  a  minute  detail  of 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  hy  Charles  V  I U.  king  of  France,— the 
ilisorder  into  which,  tliis  expedition  threw  all  Italy, — the  expul-  ^ 
Honofthe  family  of  the  Medici  tVcHii  Florence, — their  lepeaiid,  i 
but  iiH'fVeeiual  attempts  to  recover  thidr  paternal  possi  ssions  and  W 
dominion, —  ami  the  death  of  Alexander  V  I.  It  cannot  he  de- 
nied,  that  eoii'^iderahle  attention  was  due  tntiiis  portion  of  Mis-  % 
torv,  both  as  it  led  to 
mu!  heeauso  the  fain 

it.  Ibit  we  ar^  of  opinion  that  had  this  {nniod  bt'cn  eompress- 
rd  within  half  its  present  limits,  it  would  have  sn.^ained  no  loss. 
The  minute  detail  of  numbe  rs,  otlieers,  mari'lies,  skirmishes,  Jjee. 
Ke.  which  compose  so  large  a ‘portion  of  this  part  (»f  the  work, 
will  he  read  witluml  interest,  attd  forginten  without  regret. 

V\  shall  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work,  the  character 
wliich  it  exhibits  of  Alexander  VI.  Uy  summing  up  his 
vices  and  virtius,  Mr.  U*.  seems  to  tliink  that  we  may  form 
au  e'itimatc  oi*  his  real  eharaeter; — hut  alas!  the  ('liristian 
reader  will  tind  it  a  very  dilheuli  mailer  to  discover  any  real  vir¬ 
tue  in  ino>t  of  lho>e  actions  which  are  placed  as  a  counter¬ 
balance  to  his  enormities ;  nay,  we  are*  much  mistaken  if  some 
ot  tlu'in  will  not  be  ihoughi  greatly  to  tnhanct  his  eiimcs. 
IVide,  aiiibiiion,  and  a  tliiift  for  dominion,  arc  sources  to  which 

all 


great  events  in  the  political  state  of  liuropc, 
ilv  of  the  Medici  were  de'colv  iiit*‘iesled  in 
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Jill  these  apparent  virtues  may  be  easily  traced.  It  is  much  to 
be  lamented  that  historians,  in  delineating  characters,  seldom 
pay  any  attention  to  the  principle  from  which  actions  result. 
The  reader  is,  therefore,  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  led  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  mere  tinsel  of  exterior  decency,  \n  iihout  paying  the  least 
regard  to  t*’C  state  of  the  heart  and  mind,  'fhe  characters  of 
Hume,  in  his  history,  are  of  this  description  : — and  whoever 
forms  his  opinion  on  his  counterbalance  of  vices  iind  virtues, 
will  he  miserably  deceived.  Mr.  K.  however,  in  other  respects, 
has  drawn  up  his  account  ot  Alexander  V 1.  with  ability. 

^  Were  we  to  place  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  Italian  historians,  np 
period  of  society  has  exhibited  a  character  of  darker  deformity  than  that 
of  Alexander  VI.  Inordinate  in  his  ambition,  insatiable  in  his  avarice, 
.and  his  lust,  inexorable  in  cruelty,  and  boundless  in  his,rapacity  : 
almost  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  huimin  nature  is  attributed  to  him, 
without  hesitation,  by  writers  whose  wurks  are  published  undea  the 
sanction  ot'the  Roman  church.  He  is  accused  also  having  iiU|:oduc(*cl 
into  his  territories,  the  detestable  practice  of  searching  for  state  ortcnces, 
by  means  of  secret  informers  ;  a  system  fatal  to  the  liberty  'and  hap¬ 
piness  of  every  coimtry  iliat  has  submitted  to  ,guch  a  dc  sty  alion.  'As  a 
pontitf,  he  perverted  his  high  office,  by  making  his  spiritual  power  on 
every  occasion  subsets  ient  to  his  temporal  intellhts ;  and  he  might  have 
adopted  as  his  emblem,  that  of  the  ancient  Jupiter,  which  exhibits  the 
lightning  in  the  grasp  of  a  ferocious  eagle*.  His  vices,  as  sn  indiyidiral," 
although  not  so  injurious  to  tlie  world,  are  represented  as  yet  more  dis¬ 
gusting;  and  the  records  of  hjs  court,  aftbrd  repeated  instances  ^  a. de¬ 
pravity  of  morals,  inexcupble  in  any  station,,  but  al)Ofninable  in  his^ 
high  rank  and  sacred  office f*  Yet,  with  all  these  lamentable  defects,^ 

,  justice 


•  To  this  period,  when  truth  became  a  crime,  we  may  refer  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  Pasquinades;  of  which  the  following  llncsaifurd  one  of  the 
c.nlie6t  instances. 

ylfcxander  clflveSt  alt  arid,  Christum, 

Enierat  iHcpriuK ;  vendere  jure  pntest , 
l)e  vitio  in  vitiutn,  dc fatnma  itunul  in  i^ncm  ; 

Hnmu  sub  Uiypiino  deperit  imfHrin, 

Sextus  Tarfpiinius,  Sextos  Sextus  et  istc  ; 

Semper  sub  Sexth  '^erdita  Roma  Juit. 

+  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  odium  in  which  Alexander 
Vf.  was  held  from  the  following  severe  lines  ot  Guido  Postuino,  entitled, 
in  Tumulum  Sciti. 

Qui^  situs  hie?  Sextus.  Quis  pectorn  plan  fit  ?  Erynnis. 

^uis  comes  in  tuntn  funcrc  obit  ?  Vilium. 

Unde  pyra?  A'r  crucibus,  ynibus  I  Lula  pee  lor  a  tor  sit, 

Oucc  laniata  gentis  prcr/ica  '?  Avaritics. 


css 
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jiMtlcf  requires  thnt  two  particulars  in  his  favour  should  be  noticed.  In 
the  tirst  place,  whatever  have  been  his  crimes,  there,  can  be  no  doubt 
but  they  have  been  higlily  overcharged.  I'hat  he  was  devoted  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family,  and  tliai  he  employed  the  authority  of  his 
elevated  station  to  establish  a  jHrmanent  dominion  in  Italy,  in  the  person 
of  his  son,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  when  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Fairopc  were  attempting  to  gratify  their  ambition  by  means  equally  cri¬ 
minal,  it  se^-ms  unjust  to  brand  the  character  of  Alexander  w'ith  any  pe¬ 
culiar  and  extraordinary  share  of  infamy  in  this  respect.* 

*  With  regard  to  the  accusation  so  generally  believed,  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  between  him  and  his  own  daughter,  which  has  causwl  liini  to 
be  regarded  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  horror  and  disgust ;  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  its  improbability,  and  to  invalidate  an  imputation  which 
disgraces  human  nature  itself. 

•  In  the  second  place,  it  may  justly  he  ohsen’ed,  that  the  vices  of  Alex¬ 
ander  were  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  many  great  qualities, 
w'hich,  in  the  consideration  of  his  character,  ought  not  to  he  |XLssed  over 
in  silence.  Nor,  if  this  were  not  the  fact,  w’ould  it  be  possible  to  account 
for  the  |)eruliar  good  fortune  which  attended  him  to  die  latest  period  of 
liis.lifc  ;  or  for  the  singular  circumstance  recorded  of  him,  that,  during 
liis  poniitiaite,  no  p('pular  tumult  ever  endangered  his  authority,  or  dis- 
turl>ed  ins  repose,  liven  by  his  severest  adversaries  he  la  allowed  to  have 
b<‘en  a  man  of  .nn  elevated  geniu.s,  of  a  W'onderful.  memory,  eloquent,  vi¬ 
gilant,  and  dexterous  in  the  management  of  all  his  coocerns.  The  proper 
supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  w'ith  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  an  object 
of  his  unceasing  attention  ;  and  during  his  pontificate,  his  dominions 
were  exempt  from  that  famine  which  devastated  the  rest  of  Italy.  In 
his  diet,  he  was  peculiarly  temperate,  and  he  accustomed  himself  to  but 
little  sleep.  In  those  h(wrs  which  he  devoted  to  amusement,  he  seemed 
w  holly  to  forget  the  affairs  of  state ;  but  he  never  suffered  those  amuse¬ 
ments  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  which  remained  unim¬ 
paired  to  the  last.  Though  not  addicted  to  the  study  of  literature,  Alex¬ 
ander  was  munificent  tow^ards  its  professors  ;  to  whom  he  not  only  grant¬ 
ed  liberal  salaries,  but  with  a  punctuality  very  uncommon  at  that  period, 
he  i<x)k  care,  that  those  salaries  were  duly  paid.  I'hat  he  at  some  times 
ait(‘ndcd  the  representations  of  the  comeilies  of  Plautus,  has  been  placed 
in  the  black  catalogue  of  his  defects  j  but  if  his  nnnd  had  l^ecn  more  hu¬ 
manized  by  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters,  he  might,  instead  of  being 
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tullt  ossa  ?  Nefas.  Quis  Inngo  mnrmure  dixit 
Nate^  vale?  Mater  Kixa,  pntertfue  Odium. 

(^uis  presscre  oculos  9  Incendia,  Stupra,  Rapinae. 

Quit  mo  'nr  dirit,  hoe  morieutc9  Dolus. 

Sed  f/ufT  eattya  neei<  9  Virus.  Prohnnminat  virus 
Uumano  gcneri  vita,  salustjuefuit.'* 

Guid.  Post.  Elcg.  p.  ^6. 
♦  As  head  of  the  church  his  example  ought  to  have  corrected  the  vices 
of  others,  and  his  ^tation  greatly  enhanced  liis  guilt.  Mi>erum  est 
afitmr  incumlrrc  infnmup. 

**  Orunc  aiiimi  vltium  tanto  corisprrtiu^  in  sr 

Crimen  halct,  quanto  major,  qui  peccat,  halctur.**  Juv. —  Rn*. 

degraded 
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M  degraded  almost  below  humanity,  have  stood  high  in  the’ scale  of  poti- 
*  live  excelWi ice.*  To  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  he  paid  a  more 
{urticular  attention.  The  palace  of  the  Vatican  was  enlarged  by  him, 
and  many  of  the  apartments  were  ormmie.nted  with  the  works  of  the.  most 
i  eminent  painters  ot  the  time. — In  one  circumstance,  his  encouragement 
of  the  arts  is  connected  w’ith  a  singular  instance  of  profanencss,  which  it 
is  surprising  has  not  hitherto  been  enumerated  among  his  many  otfences. 
In  a  pictuie  painted  for  him  by  Pinturicchio,  the  beautiful  Julia  Farnese 
is  represented  in  the  character  of  the  Virgin,  whilst  Alexander  himself 
appears  in  the  same  picture,  as  supreme  pontiff,  paying  to  her  the  tribute 
of  his  adoration,”  pp.  232 — 236, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IV.  A  Northern  Summer;  or.  Travels  round  the  Baltic,  through 
Denmark,  Sweden, 'Russia,  Prussia,  and  Part  of  Germany,  in  the 
Year  1804.  By  John  Carr,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Stranger  in  France, 
See,  See.  4to.  pp.  492.  Price  ll.  1  Is.  6d.  Phillips.  London,  1805. 

^MONG  the  mjiny  pleasing  evidences  of  the  increase  of  know^ 
ledge,  in  the  present  ’era  of  our  country,  wc  mark  the  more 
general  dift'usion  of  geographical  science.  Destitute  of  this,  we 
feel  the  awkward  ignorance  of  strangers  on  the  earth,  and  history 
is  to  us  lictle  better  than  the  annals  of  a  world  in  the  moon.  As 
our  insular  situation  has  been  said  to  iiave  kept  our  countrymen 
hoiiind  other  enlightened  nations,  in  this  essential  part  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  we  rejoice  in  every  thing  which  contributes  to  roll  away 
the  reproach.  This  good  effect  wc  attribute  to  the  f>ublication 
of  voyages  and  travels.  The  perusal  of  such  hooks  trunsporls  us 
Ik yond  our  own  shores;  and  expands  the  contracted  islander 
,  into  the  generous  cosmopolite.  I5y  creating  a  mollifying  sense 
m  of  deti(’icncy,  these  works  goad  on  the  ignorant  to  the  study  of 
”  the  globe ;  and  by  recalling  attention  to  the  subject,  its  well  as 
by  placing  many  lively  images  before  the  mind,  they  correct  and 
p  fortify  tlie  judgement  of  the  best  informed.  To  the  scientific 
geographer,  and  the  local  historian,  the  highest  credit  is  due 
for  tracing  the  plan,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  this  species  of 
knowledge:  but  to  the  judicious  tourist  who  fills  up  the  outline, or 
adds  to  the  superstructure,  by  an  acute  observation  of  men  and 
mauners,  the  general  reader  owes  no  slight  obligation.  Lines  of 
parallel,  meridian,  ^nd  boundary,  present  little  to  engage  the 
common  mind,  if  unaccompanied  with  interesting  notices  of  the 
lordly  tenant  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Carr,  yielding  to  other  travel¬ 
lers  the  merit  of  tracing  the  geography  and  history  of  the  North¬ 
ern  .States,  adopts  the  maxim,  that  **  the  proper  study  of  man- 


•  Alas !  no — “  polite  literature”  could  have  done  but  little  for  him  in 
this  way.  He  wanted  “  a  new  heart,**  which  only  the  grace  of  God  could 
bcitow. — Rev. 


Kind 
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kind  is  man.”  In  wliat  hr  calls  his  agreement  wiUi  the  roaclrr,  ^ 
hr  says,  “  tho  object  ot*  thr  following  pages  is  to  describe  thasc  ^ 
features  which  principally  distinguish  ns  from  onr  brethren  iu  p 
other  regi(»ns,  and  tlu  in  from  each  other.”  y 

For  this  tti>k  he  is  well  piej)ared.  ’J’hongh  his  mind  .seems  not 
adapted  for  those  profound  reveries,  which  form  theories  upon  % 
every  phenomenon  of  natnie,  he  possi‘sses,  what  is,  if  not,  more 
nsefni,  at  least  more  entertaining  ;  that  elegant  culture,  that  ® 
cpiick  sensibility,  and  that  easy  talent  of  deseriplion,  which  seize  'S 
their  proper  objects,  and  iix  iliem  on  the  canvass.  His  respect-  ‘S 
able  introduction  on  the  continent,  which  procured  him  the  3 
honour  of  being  prt^'iUed  to  tin^Em|)^ror  of  the  Hussias,  and  ffi 
his  lively  amusing  liumour,  have  induced  us  to  keep  him  com-  S 
pany,  all  the  way^tdfltk  undiininished  interest,  and  convinced  us  W 
timr,  if  be  travels  infleoiirpany  as  pleasantly  as  on  paper,  the  old  ft 
adage  must  be  vcrilied  in  bim — amicus  pro  vehiculo^  p 

NIr.  C.iHid  bis  companion,  (for  he  was  too  wise  and  sociable  ^ 
travel  alone,)  sailed  from  Harwich  in  May  180^  and  landed  f 
at  Husum,  whence  he  commenced  hfi  CQ^inental  tour.  He  § 
visited  in  succession  the  capitals  of  •Deninanr,  Sweden,  Russia,  S 
and  Prussia;  but  passed  over  no  more  of  the  scveia^^untries  ^ 
than  was  neccssiiry  to  view  each  inetropolisj^and  its  ^jjdfcunding 
scenes.  *  'I’he  Hr. 'it  occurrence  is  justly  called  as//ofA///g  % 
secret.”  p.  17*  Mr.  C.  on  seeingia  mother  otVer  to  prostitution  q 
her  own  daughter,  at  ihkttx^n,  observes,  “  the  tirst  step  an  Eng-  || 
lislimnn  takes bnt  of  bis  own  country,  he  meets  with  something  g 
to  convince  liim  he  cannot  find  a  better.”  To  this  we  add,  that  S 
wherever  we  go,  we  shall  meet  with  some  melancholy  proof  that  ^ 
Iminan  depravity  is  not  a  loeaUlisoase.  | 

Amidst  the  loinhs  of  the  Danish’  kings,  Mr.  C.  recalls  the  || 
humiliating  observations  of' Addison,  and  anticipates  wiih  him,  i| 
the  day  when  kings  and  thiir  suhjccls  shall  stand  together  b(‘-  P 
Inn!  the  tribunal  ol  the  King  of  kings.  || 

Uiit  other  toml>s  niiiurally  and  forcibly  arrested  the  attention 
of  our  traveller.  'I  he  heroes  who  fell  in  tlu!  dreadful  battle  of  ;* 
I'openliagerr,  April-  1801,  are  interred  about  a  mile  from  the 
citv.  ‘  ^  .  'v 


•  IV 

‘  As  the  battle  under  .ill  its  circumstances  was  as  awfvil  and  affecting 
.IS  any  in  the  Knglish  and  l);ufNh  history ;  tlu;  reader  w’ill,  T  am  stire  feel  ^1* 
no  reluctance  minutely  to  contemplate  the  larger  tomb  wliich.  fir^t  .it- 
tr.u'ted  our  notice  :  it  is  a  pyramidal  hillock,  ne«uly  lufwd  and  planted 
with  sapling  poplars,  curresponJing  with  the  number  of  odicers  who  fell. 

At  the.  base  of  tlie  principal  front  arc  tomb  stones  recording  die  names  ot  ^ 
each  of  these  offuH'is  and  their  respective  ships.  A  little  above  is  an 
olyli>k  of  grey  norihcin  maible,  r.iLed  upon  a  pedestal  of  granite  bearing  R- 
this  iuscriptiun  •  ^ 

^  To 
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»  To  the  memortf  >f  those  who  fell  for  their  country,  thtnr  grattful  fellow 
citizens  raise  this  monument,  April  2,  IbOl. 

And  beneath,  on  a  ..hite  marble  tablet,  under  a  wrcatli  of  laurel,  oak, 
and  c)' press  bound  together,  is  inscribed  ; 

*  The  wreath  which  the  countnj  lestows  never  withers  over  (he  grave  of 

the  fallen  warrior. 

The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  square  palisado :  as  a  national  monument,  it 
\i  too  diminutive. 

‘  The  next  day  1  visited  the  spot  where  so  much  blo(^  was  shed.  A 
voung  Danish  otficer  upon  the  Crown  battery  obligingly  pointed  out  tlic 
disposition  of  the  ships,  and  spoke  of  the  battle  witli  great  imp;irtiality. 
From  the  position  of  the  British  Acets,  before  ti^  squadron  under  lx)rd 
Nelson  bore  down,  and  rendered  hit  intention  mdubitabic,  the  Danes 
were  firmly  of  opinion  that  tlic  British  eomm^llk.  intended  to  proceed 
either  to  Calscror^  or  Revel,  and  made  no  prepatiirion  for  defence ;  their 
ships  were  lying  in  ordinary,  they  therefore  trusted  solely  to,  l|u;ir  block 
sliips  and  batteries  • '  ^ ' 

‘  On  that  day  the  hero  of  the  Nile ’surpassed  •  those  atchicvcmei^ 
which  an  admiring  and  astj^nished  wcffld  conceived  must  for  ever  remain 
wiihoul  imitation,  aHhey  had  been  without  example,  in  the  annaU  of  the 
British  navy.  Favoured  by  a  fortunate  shift  of  wdnd,  and'  an  extraordi- 
n.iry  t‘l(a|ij|pn  of  the  tide,  wliich  at  the  time  was  higher  than  the  Danes 
had  loii^iShembered  it,  he  placed  his  unsupported  squadron,  and  as  It 
is  said  with  an  unolservcd  signal  of  retreat  flying  at  the  mast  head  of  the 
ship  of  the  chief  in  commaud,  in  a  most  advantageous  and  formidable 
po?»itioir.  The  citizens  of  Copenhagen  in  t: moment  flew  to  their  post#; 
all  distinctions  were  lost  in  the  love  of.  their  country,  j^oblcs  and  me¬ 
chanics,  gentlemen  and  shopmen  ruslied  togetlier  in  crowds  to.the quays  ; 
the  sick  crawled  out  of  their  beds,  and  the  very  lame  were  led  to  the 
s<‘a  side,  imploring  to  be  taken  in  the  byats,  which  were  per^lually 
going  (>if  with  crowds  to  the  block  ships.  A  cariwge  at  once  tremtfudbus 
and  novel  only  served  to  cncrcase  their  enthusiasm.  What  an  fiwful 
moment !  T  he  invoked  vengeance  of  British  nation  with  the  fury 
and  velocity  of  lightning,  wa.s  falling  With  terrible  desolation  upon  a  rare 
of  gallant  people,  in  their  very  capital,  whose  kings  were  once  seated 
upon  the  throne  of  Fngland  ;  and  in  the.  veins  of  wbo.se  magnanimous 
prince  flowed  the  blood  ot  her  august  family.  .Nature  myst  have  shud^ 
dered  as  she  contemplated  such  a  war  of  bretlircni  the  conflict  w'as  short, 
but  sanguinary  beyond  example  ;  in  the  midft  of  the  sladgbier  the  heroic 
Nelson  dispatclied  a  flag  of  truce' on  shore  with  a  note  to  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wdiih  that  a  stop  should  l)c  put  to  the 
lurther  eflusion  of  human  blood ;  and  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 
Danish  arsenal  and  of  the  capital,  which  he  observed  that  the  Danes 
niust  then  see  were*  at  his  mercy.  He  once  more  proposed  their  with- 
dr.iwing  froiu  the  triple  ItiJgue,  and  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  flag.  As  soon  as  the  Prince’s  answer  was  received,  a  cessation 
liostilities  took  place  ;  and  Lord  Nelson  left  his  ship  to  go  on  shore. 
I  |X)n  his  arrival  at  tliequay,  he  found  a  carriage  w  hich  had  been  sent  for 
him  by  Mr.  D.,  a  merchant  of  high  resjxrctability,  the  confusion  bring 
loo  great  to  enable  the  Prince  to  send  one  of  the  royal  carriages  ;  in  the 
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former  the  c;allant  admiral  proceeded  tothe  Palace  In  the  Octagon,  through 
crowds  of  people,  whose  fur>’  was  rising  to  frenzy,  and  amongst  whom 
bis  person  was  in  more  imminent  danger  than  even  from  the  cannon  of 
tile  block  ships  ;  but  nothing  <'ould  shake  tlic  soul  of  such  a  njan.  Ar 
rivt  dat  the  Palace  in  tlie  Octagon  he  calmly  descended  from  the  carriage 
amidst  the  murmurs  and  groans  of  the  enraged  concourse,  which  not 
even  the  presence  of  the  Danish  olbcers  who  accompanied  him  could  re¬ 
strain.  The  Crow'i)  Prince  received  him  in  the  hall  and  conducted  him 
np  stairs,  ami  presented  him  to  the  King,  whose  long-shattered  state  of 
miiKl  had  left  him  but  very  little  sensibility  to  display  ujxin  lire  trying  oc¬ 
casion.  The  objects  of  tliii  impressive  intenriew  were  soon  adjusted,  to 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  I^ord  Nelson  tnd  his  applauding  country;  that 
done,  be  assumed  the  gaiety  ayd  good  humour  of  a  visitor,  and  partook  of 
«oine  refreshn^nt  with  the  Crown  Prince. 

‘  During  the  repast,  I^rd  Nelson  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  braver>"  of 
the  Danes  ;  and  particularly  requested  the  Prince  to  introduce  him  to  a 
%ery  young  officer,  whom  lie  described  as  having  performed  wonders  during 
the  battle,  attacking  his  own  ship  immediately  under  her  low’er  guns. 
It  proved  tow  the  galLint  young  Welmocs,  a  stripling  of  seventeen  ;  the 
Krttish  hero  erobiaccd  him  w'ith  the  enthusij^m  of  a  brother,  and  deli¬ 
cately  intimated  to  the  Prince  that  he  ought  to  malie'him  an  admiral ;  to 
whkh  the  Prim  c  v«ry  happily  replied,  “  If,  my  Lord,  1  were  to  make 
all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  1  should  have  no  captains  or  IkMtU^ants  in 
ray  service.’*  *  .  50. 

Whose  heart  is  not  harrowed  up  by  this  display  of  the  tragical 
effects  of  human  contention?  Who  would  not  ardently  invite  tlie 
dawn  of  that  propitious  ptuiod,  when  the  fword,  converted  to 
the  plough-share,  shall  rend  only  the  bloodless  bosom  of  the 
eartli  ? 

The  melancholy  tale  of  onr  Carolina  Matilda  is  rebated  with 
pathos  and  wdtli  spirit;  but  it  is  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

Ibiaceustomed  to  the  lon^pummer’s  day  of  a  high  latitude, 
our  travellers  made  the  follolp^g  curious  mistake. 

'  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  after  tea,  as  wt  strolled  in  the  streets, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  them  so  silent  and  apparently  deserted  ;  for  wet 
only  s;iw  very  few  persons  who  were  slowly  moving  homewards  :  at 
length  eleven  distinct  strokes  of  the  church  clock  satisfied  us  that  sleep 
bad  huslied  the  population  of  the  towm.  At  this  time  the  light  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  fine  day  in  London,  which,  united  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
lime,  and  to  our  having  just  drank  tea  w  hen  we  ought  to  have  supped, 
produced  our  error.’  p.  113. 

leaving  the  tenitorics  of  Denmark  for  those  of  Sweden,  the 
author  introduces  us  to  the  great  statuary  Sergell,  and  his  illus¬ 
trious  patrr>n,  (iustavus  111. 

•  The  reputation  of  Sergell  the  statuary  speedily  attracted  us  to  his 
house  ;  w  here  we  beheld  his  beautiful  Cupid  and  Psyclie,  whicl*  he  has 
rictermined  shall  not  hr  sold,  until  that  event  shall  have  happtmed  wliich 
stops  and  sanctifies  the  works  of  genius.  These  figures  display  the  finest 
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concrptions  of  feeling,  grace,  and  elegance,  and  heartily  did  I  rejoice  to 
hnd  it  in  tliat  country,  wiiich  I  trust  will  never  permit  it  to  be  removed. 
In  a  temporary  br.'lding  we  had  also  the  gratiheatiun  of  seeing  the  colos¬ 
sal  pedestrian  statue  of  the  late  Gustavus  111.  in  bronze,  which  had  just 
been  cast,  and  was  then  polishing  ;  it  is  a  present  from  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm,  and  will  cost  when  hnislied,  40,0001.  and  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  marine  victory,  obtained  by  that  illustrious  prince  over 
the  Russians,  in  179O.  The  king,  w  ith  a  mild  but  intrepid  countenance, 
which  1  was  informed  is  a  most  faithful  likeness  of  him,  is  represented 
huliiing  a  rudder  in  one  hand,  and  extending  an  olive  branch  with  the 
other;  he  is  attired  in  the  very  graceful  costume  which  he  introduced,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  old  Spanish,  ind  the  feet  are  sandaled.  It  is  a  noble 
work  ot  art,  and  may,  in  all  human  probability,  be  considered  as  the 
last  eR'ort  of  its  distinguished  author* :  a  pedest^  of  one  solid  block  of 
poq)hyry  is  already  raised  near  the  place  to  receive  it  upon  the  quay, 
which  in  that  part  is  formed  into  a  crescent.*  pp.  120,  121. 

‘  Most  of  the  living  artists  of  Sw’edeu  owe  their  elevation  and  conse¬ 
quent  fame  to  the  protective  hand  ot  the  late  king,  Gus||yu8  111.,  a 
prince,  w  ho,  to  the  energies  and  capacities  of  an  illustrious  warrior, 
united  all  the  refined  elegancies  of  the  most  accumplislied  gentleman : 
his  active  spirit  kneV  no  repose ;  at  one  time  the  world  l^lield  him 
amidst  the  most  formidable  difficulties  and  dangers,  leading  his  ficefs  to 
glory  ia/t&  boisterous  billows  of  the  Baltic ;  at  anojther  time  it 
marked  amidst  the  ruins  of  Italy,,  collecting  with  a  sagacious 
and  profuse  hand,  the  rich  materials  for  ameliorating  the  taste  and  genius 
of  his  ow  n  country.  What  Frederic  the  Great  was  to  Berlin,  Gustavus 
the  Third  was  to  Stockholm :  almost  every  object  w  hich  embellishes  this 
beautiful  city  arose  from  his  patronage,  freciuently  from  his  own  desigiis  ; 
and  will  be  durable  monuments  of  that  ca|)acious  and  graceful  mind, 
which,  had  not  death  arrested,  w  ould  in  the  profusion  of  its  munificence, 
have  impoverished  the  country  which  it  adorned.  This  prince  derived 
wliat  hereditary  talent  he  possessed  from  his  mother  Ulrica,  w  ho,  a 
rapacious  and  highly  cultivated  mind, ^splayed  that  she  w'as  wortliyof 
being  tiie  sister  of  Frederic  the  Grcat.9^  123. 

Mr.  C.  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tlic  tragical  end  of  this 
cMMohratcd  prince;  to  which  wc  have  the  pleasure  of  adding,  from 
satisfactory  autliurity,  that  he  earnestly  desired,  even  Uiat  his  as¬ 
sassin  should  be  spared  ;  and  that  his  chief  pleasure  on  his  deaih 
IkhI  wiis,  the  lepetiiioii  of  a  Gerintiii  hymn,  expressive  of  the 
simplest  and  strongest  confidence  in  the  grace  of  Christ  for  sal¬ 
vation.  ♦ 

Having  passed  a  bridge,  whicli  had  nearly  kindled  the  flames 
of  war  between  the  powers  whose  territories  it  connects,  (p. 

Mr.  C.  and  his  companion  found  ilieiiiselves  within  the  extended 
boundaries  of  the  Kussiau  empire.  After  the  usual  detail  of 
vexatious  delays,  extravagant  impositions,  rougli  carriages,  and 
vile  inns,  we  are  introduced  to  IVicrsburg. 


'  The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  Neva  of  a  brilliant  blue,  clear,  and  nearly 
as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Wes tnhnsicr- bridge ;  it  flowed  majestically 
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alon^,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the  most  picturesque  vessels  and  splendid 
pleasure-barges.  As  the  eye  rapidly  travelled  several  miles  up  and  duun 
this  glorious  river,  adorned  with  stupendous  embankments  ot  granite,  it 
b<*held  its  sides  lined  with  p:ilaces,  stately  buildings,  and  gardens,  whilst 
at  a  distance  arose  green  cupolas,  and^  the  lofty  spires  ot'  the  Greek 
churches  coveicd  with  ducat  gold,  anef  glittering  in  the  sun.  Imme¬ 
diately  licfore  us  extended  the  magnificent  railing  of  the  summer  gardens, 
w  ith  its  columns  and  vases  of  gianiies,  a  matchless  work  of*  Imperial 
tiUc  and  splendour. 

*  In  the  capacious  streets  of  this  mar\’ellous  city,  we  passed  through 
crowds  of  carriages  drawn  by  four  horses  at  length,  ai.d  a  variety  of  rich 
equipages,  and  of*  people  from  al^  partff  of  the  world,  in  tlieir  various  and 
nioiley  costume.  At  the  governors  office  we  presented  our  passports, 
and  the  cossac  left  ns.  I’lic  cossacs  hate  a  curious  a|fpearance  upon  their 
little  sliabbv  liorses,  which  have  the  reputation,  however,  of  being  re* 
ffiarkahly  ffeet  and  hardy  j  their  riders  hold  thcir  spear,  which  is  from 
fifteen  to  eij;htecn  feet  long,  vert'tc^lly  resting  upon  their  stirrup.  It  is 
said  that  tlw  have  the  faculty  of  calcultting  from  the  appearance  of  trod¬ 
den  grass,  the  number  of  men  and  of  cattle  t]jat  have  passed  over  it,  and 
even  to  ascertain  the  ptrio^  of  their  passing.  .The  cossacs  are  never 
traineil  to  attack  in  squadrons  :  they  are  always  placed  in  the  rear  of  the 
ariny,  and  act  only  in  a  desultory  manner,  upon  the  retreat  of  an  enemy. 
Af  the  goviefnor’s  we*  were  questioned  by  the  officer  upon  dyjlBkiis  to  our 
motives  of  trafelling,  names,  8:e.  See. :  a  description  of  hiTrbom  will 
aefve  to  givT  a  generfil  idea*  of  the  arrangfenieiits  which  constantly  occur 
in  theiRussian  houses  r  the  apartment  was  divided  by  a  partition  of  wood, 
of  about  three-fourths  of  the  height  of*  the  room,  indented  at  the  top  and 
ornamented  with'  little  cre.sccnts  jr  bdiind  this  screen  was  his  bed,  and  in 
a  corner,  sus^^nded  near  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  waa  the  framed  and 
glazed  picture  of  his’favOuVite  saint,  before 'which  a  lamp  was  burning  j 
this  ia'conomy  of  space  gave  him  the  convenience  of  two  rooms; 

'  Amidst  the  tumult  of  ideas  which  thfe*- jeenes  around  us  excited,  we 
drove  into  the  yard  of  Demouljl^hotel,  I  believe  thft  best  in  Petersburg ; 
it  is  kept  by  some  civil  GefmaB|and  stiindsouthe  side  of  tire  Moika,  a 
bt'autitul  canal,  having  a  rich  iron  railing  and  an  embankment  of  granite. 
It  may  be  as  well  now  to  caution  the  traveller  against  the  free  use  ot  the 
Neva  water,  water,  which,  like  that  ol  the  Seine,  is  very  aperient.’ 

*  .  pp.  '21«,  219. 


‘  llavincr  (liM  bnrifial  tlio  dust  of  Finland  by  a  copious  ablution,* 
says  Mr.  i'.,  ‘  and  partaking  of  a  good  dinner,  at  wincli,  for  the 
fii>t  time  since  we  left  Stockboliu,  wr  tasted  vegetables,  I  sallied 
forth  : 


‘  After  hesitating  some  time,  'flmidst  such  a  blaze  of  novel  magnifi¬ 
cence,  what  obirct  I  should  first  investigate  ;  1  msoivcd  to  present  myseH 
flt  the  base  of  tire  statue  ol  Peter  the  Great.  All  the  world  has  heard  of 
this  colossi  complimciu  paid  by  the  munificence  of  Catherine  11.  and 
the  genius  of  Falconet,  to  the  memory  of  that  wonderful  man,  who  ele¬ 
vate  il  Muscovy  to  the.  rank  of  an  Euro|X'an  empire.  Filled,  as  1  was, 
with  admiration  at  this  glorious  work  of  art,  1  could  not  help  regretting 
lliai  the  artiil  had  so  mudi  reduced  and  polished  the  granite  rxk,  whiedr, 
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with  grrat  grandeur  of  conception,  forms  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  The 
horse,  in  the  act  of  ascending  its  acclivity,  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
difficulties  wliich  I'cter  had  to  encounter  in  civilizing  his  unenlightened 
j)c*oplc.  Had  this  rock  retained  the  size  and  shape  which  it  bore  when, 
as  if  propelled  by  some  vast  convulsion  of  nature,  it  first  occupied  its 
present  place,  w  ith  only  a  few  of  its  as|)erities  removed,  it  w'ould  have 
enercased  the  dignity  and  expression  of  the  horse  and  his  rider j  and  would 
have  astonished  every  beholder  with  a  stupendous  evidence  of  toil  and  cn- 
trrprizc,  wliich  since  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  has  no  parallel. 

A  gentleman,  who  saw  this  nxrk  in  Carelia,  before  its  removal,  describes 
it  to  have  been  forty  feet  long,  iwenty-tw’o  broad,  and  twenty-two  high. 
It  is  of  granite  and  onyx,  and  has'a  mixture  of  white,  black,  and  grey 
colouring ;  if  I  may  judge  of  it  by  a  seal,  which  the  learned  1>.  Guthrie 
presented  to  me,  it  it  susceptible  very  bne  polish.  In  six  tnoiuhs  the 
rock  was  removed  from  its  native,  bed  to  the.  spot  wliere  it  now  stands, 
partly  by  land  and  w  ater,  a  distance  of  eleven  versts,  or  41,250  Englibh 
feet,  and  co^t  four  lumdred  and  twenty-four  .thousand  six  hundred 
and  ten  rubles.  So  indefatigable  has  been  tlie  labour  o(  tho  chisel 
upon  its  enormous  magnitude  and  rugged  coating,  that  its  history 
i*  us  greatest  wonder,  genius  of  Ralcon^t  w'as  evidcntly.jei^ui 

ef  the  rude  but  stupendous  poweVs  of  natuffc,  and  was  fearful  that  her 
ror^  niight^engagc  more  attention  than  his  statue  ;  lienee  he  reducfx^the 
former,  vtfifi  he  rendered  it  disprojwrtioned  to  the  (Glossal  figures  which 
it  support^jr^ut  he  has  .thereby  sucexilcd  in  bringing  Ids  work  nearer  to 
the  eye  ot  the  beholder.  Had  he  been  ewtept  to  have  ulvided  the  ho¬ 
mage  w  iih  nature,  he  would  not  have  bt  cn  a  loser.  I'lie  head  olf  etcr, 
which  is  very  line,  was  modelled,  by  IVIadamc  Collot,  the  mistress  of 
falconet,  llic  hgure  and  the  dia|^ery  arc  admirable  j  and  the  horse  is 
w  orthy  of  being  i^kcd  next  lb  his  rt^uelian  I  ret hr en,  those  matchless 
works  of  art  w  hich  no'v  adorn  dhc  gnh'a  of;  tlic  Thuillcries.  /I'he  spot 
where  ihi^  statue  is  raised  is^aUvaye  very  much  thronged,  on  account  of 
its  U-ing  cqitral,  and  leading^tp  oi\e  of  the  bridges.*  p.  22tk  221 , 222. 

‘  Upon  our  returri  ♦  Iroin  the  fortrcSj^l  took  a  vl|;w  of  the  cxjlcbrated 
street  called  tfifc  Grand  or  Nevski  Pers|^Bv(5:  it  runs  in  a  direct  line 
trom  the  church  of .  the  admiralty,  fflni  which  the  principal  streets 
of  tho  adniifalty-quarler  branch  like  ra^ii, -to  the  monaitery  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevski  fdts  length  is  about  four  miles,  and  its  breadth 
not  quite  equil*  to  that  of  our  Oxford-street*  it  is  lined  twitli  very 
noble  houses,  and  what  will  alford  the  most  delight  to  the  liberal  and  rc« 
fleeting  observer,  w  ith  elegant  churches,  in  whUii  the  devout,  without 
•  restraint,  may  worship  his  God  after  the  dictates  of  his  own  habits  or 
persuasion.  Here  sectarian  fury  never  dishgures  tlie  temple  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  :  the  Greek  and  the  Protectant,  the  Armenian  and  the  Catholic, 
i  here  quietly  pass  to  their  respective  places  of  devotion;  and  unite  in  send- 
ing  up  to  the  throne  of  heaven  the  hallftwctl,  thcMigh  varying,  souiuis  of 
tlieir  grateful  adoration ;  Which,  blending  as  they  a.«cend,  charm  the  Di¬ 
vine  car,  with  the  most  acceptable  homage,  the  harmony  of  religion* 

pp.  235,  23(x 


^  Of  this  a  very  deg-atii  plate  is  annexed. 
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TIjc  flowing  beard  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  Mr. 
portrait  of  a  llussian.  We  are  informed  that  a  liussiaii  inuo* 
milliner  still  retains  this 

- **  equal  grace. 

Both  of  hU  wisdom  and  his  face." 

"  If  a  smooth  chin  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  high  civili. 
zation,  1  believe  the  Russian  will  implore  his  saint  to  let  him  live 
and  die  a  barbarian.  The  Russian  beard  struck  terror  into  the 
soul  of  l^eter  the  Great :  he  durst  not  attack  it.*'  (p.  C37.)  Cm 
author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  both  Eastern  and 
W'estern  savages  were  beardless,  while  the  courtiers  of  Euro|>e 
were  sedulously  cherishing  this  appendage  of  the  human  face. 

Mr.  C.  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  unhappy  end  of 
Paul ;  who  is  said  to  have  been  untitled  for  empire,  and  then 
intentionally  excluded  from  the  succession,  by  his  mother.  The 
gentle  reprimand  which  his  murderers  received,  is  attributed  to 
a  conviction  that  the  salvation  of  the  empire  w'as  their  motive  ! 

The  praises  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  with  which  all  Eurojic 
resounds,  are  loudly  echoed  by  Mr.  C.  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  vast  portion  o(  the  globe,  over  which  Alexander  stretches 
his  absolute  ^eptre;  it  must  aftbrd  every  friend  of  humanity  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  to  observe  the  numerous  evidences  of  liis  wisdom  aud 
benevolence. 

*  The  present  Emperor  Alexander /is  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age ; 
his  face  is  lull,  very  fair,  and  his  complexion  pale ;  his  eyes  blue,  and 
expressive  of  tliat  beneficent  mildness  which  is  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  His  person  is  tall,  lusty,  and  well  proportioned  j 
but,  be  ing  a  little  deaf,  to  faciliuite  his  hearing,  he  stoops  :  his  deport¬ 
ment  is  condescending,  yet  dignified.  In  the  discharge  of  his  august 
duties  he  displays  great  activity  aud  acuteness ;  but  without  show  and 
bustle :  the  leading  features  of  Ins  mind  are  sound  discretion  and  huma¬ 
nity,  quiilitics  whicii  cannot  fail  to  render  an  empire  flourishing  and  a 
pcfjplc  happy  !  He  is  so  much  an  enemy  to  parade,  tliat  he  is  frequently 
seen  \vrap|>cd  up  in  his  regimental  cloak,  riding  about  the  capital  alone, 
ii)K>n  a  little  common  droshka  :  in  this  manner  he  has  been  known  to 
adminisUT  to  the  wants  of  the  poor.  .  It  isliis  wish,  if  he  ihould  be  tg» 
cogni/(  d  in  this  state  of  privacy,  that  no  one  will  take  off  their  hats ;  but 
llie  graciousness  of  his  desire  only*  puts  the  heart  in  the  hand  as  it  un¬ 
covers  the  hrad.  I  have  many  times  seen  him  in  a  chariot,  perfectly 
plain,  of  a  dark  olive,  drawn  by  four  horses,  driven  by  a  bearded  coach¬ 
man,  a  c(»nimon  little  postillion,  and  attended  by  a  single  footman.  Sol¬ 
diers  are  always  upon  the  look  out  for  him,  to  give  timely  notice  to  the 
g\iard  of  his  .'ipproach ;  witliout  this  precaution  it  would  be  impossible, 
amidst  the  crow  d  of  carriages  w  hich  is  to  be  seen  in  the  residence,  to 
pay  him  the  honours  due  to  his  rank.  The  Emperor  is  very  much  at¬ 
tached  to  the  English,  numbers  of  whom  have  settled  in  tlie  empire,  and 
have  formed  und^r  the  auspices  of  the  government,  a  sort  of  colony. 
The  emperor  haj  often  been  heard  to  say  that  The  man  within  whose 
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rrnch  heaven  has  placed  the  tn’^jtrst  niatcrials  for  making  life  hajtpy, 
was,  in  liis  opinion,  an  English  Country  (JtntLmun,'*  *  25b,  25(). 

\Vf  arc  borry  that  our  limits  deny  ns  tlu'  op[>(>rtunity  of  in- 
(hilgifii;  our  readers  with  an  account  of  the  nuptials  (;f  the  (Jraiul 
Piicliess,  and  of  Mr.  C.'s  introduction  to  the  limpcror,  on  iho 
^amo  (lav.  I'or  a  description  of  thc'Faurida  palace,  of  Prince 
Pofcinkin’s  suniptuous  fel(',  of  the  grand  national  provision  ioc 
the  education  of  the  Kussian  hulics,  and  forsc\Cral  t»ihcr  ailiclcs 
ol  superior  interest,  we  ihiist  icier  to  llie  volume. 

'file  folliiwing  pasMige  forms  an  exception  to  the  [deusurc  we 
have  usually  received. 


‘  In  another  part  of  the  gardens,  deep  embosomed  in  wood,  we  were 
shewn  to  a  little  retired  palace,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rcxims  upon  a 
ground  floor,  built  by  the  late  Empress  j  the  taste  and  elegance  of  which 
•surpassed  every  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  beheld.  One  apartment  was 
lined  with  small  paintings  of  female  heads,,  in  panncls,  representing,  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner,  the  progres.s  of  love,  from  ho[)C  to  cestacy. 
All  the  statues,  pictures,  and  decorations,  were  calculated  to  kimllc  and 
cherish  the  noble  and.generous  flame.*  p.39'i* 


From  such  love  we  turn  with  mingled  indignation  nnd  dis¬ 
gust.  That  whieh  deserves  to  be  called  “  a  noble  and  generous 
llainr,’’  recoils  at  incitements;  and  liiuls  its  extacies  in  that  re¬ 
tired  delicacy,  in  those  chaste,  mentiil  attadnnents^  which  sen¬ 
suality  (ran  neither  rival  nor  conceive. 

The  picture  f)f  Berlin  is  lieigluened  by. a  view  whieii  Mr.  C.’s 
pencil  has  supplied  of  the  celebrated  Brandenbonrg  gate. 

‘  Having  refreshed  myself,  I  sallied  into  the  Linden  Walk,  which  is 
I  very  broad,  is  formed  of  triple  rows  of  the  graceful  and  umbrageous  tree 
from  which  it  receives  its  name,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  having  carriage  roads  on  each  side,  tVom  which  it  is  protected  by 
a  handsome  lice  of  granite  posts  connected  by  bars  of  iron,  and  illumina¬ 
ted  at  night  with  large  reflecting  lamps,  suspended  over  the  centre  by 
cords,  stretched  from  corresponding  supporters  of  wrought  iron.  Its 
length  is  about  an  English  mile,  and  presents  at  one  end  the  rich  |H)rtico 
of  the  marble  opera-house  and  the  palace,  and  at  the  other  tlie  celebrated 
Brandenboyrg  gate,  designed  by  ^Icnsieur  Langbans  from  the  Prop)  liuiii 
of  Athens,  and  raised  in  1/80  This.superb  monument  of  tasteful  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  stone  colonnade,  of  a  light  reddish  yellow  colour,  composed  of 
twelve  grand  fluted  Coriniliiau  columns,  forty -four  feet  high,  and  five 
feet  seven  inches  in  diameter,  six  oo  each  side,  leaving  a  space  for  the 
gates  to  fold  between,  presenting  five  colossal  portals,  llirough  which 
the  park  is  seen  in  fine  persjx'ctive.  The  wings  composing  tlic  custom 
and  guard  houses  are  adorned  with  eighteen  lcs.'>cr  columns,  twenty- 
nine  feet  high  .and  three  feet  jn  diameter  :  the  whole  is  crowned  by  co¬ 
lossal  figures  of  the  Angel  of  IVace  driving  four  l^orscs  abrea.st  in  a  trium¬ 
phal  car,  below  wliich  are  rieli  basso  relievos.  This  most  elegant  struo- 
turc,  and  the  Walk  of  Lindens,  are  unique,  and  would  abundantly  repay 
any  traveller  for  the  fatigues  ot  an  eight  days’ journey  to  behold  tlicm.’ 
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Thcl  a\vs  of  each  country  through  which  our  travellers  passed, 
receive  a  hliarc  of  that  attention  which  we  might  expect  in  u 
work  dated  from  the  'I'cmnle. 

At  length  wc  welcome  Kir.  C.  to  onr  beloved  isle,  glad  to  see 
him  return  in  perfect  good  humour  with  us,  importing  no  tra¬ 
velled  airs  of  preference  for  outlandish  modes. 

‘  Wc  crossed  the  North  Seas  in  forty^-six  hours,  and  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  that  beloved  countr)’  which,  uneclipsed  by  any  suj)erior  in  arms, 
in  arts,  or  in  sciences;  and  without  a  rival  in  commerce,  in  agriculture, 
or  in  riches;  jxjssesses  more  religion  and  morality,  more  humanity  and 
rounibceiice,  more  public  and  private  integrity,  is  more  blest  with  free¬ 
dom,  more  enlightened  by  eloquence,  more  adorned  wiili  lx:auty,  more 
gracfxi  with  chastity,  richer  in  all  the  requisites  to  form  that  least  assum¬ 
ing,  but  first  of  earthly  blessings,  domestic  comjort,  ilian  any  nation 
upon  the  globe.*  p.  47y. 

Mr.  C.’s  admiration  for  the  religious  character  of  r.nglishinen, 
sliould,  however,  have  inspired  him  with  eninlation  to  diminisii 
the  reproach,  under  which  we  too  justly  lie,  for  a  neglect  of 
the  positive  institutions  of  religion.  He  should  not  only  have 
told  us  how  much  he  venerateci  the  Sabbath  ;  hut  hav<*  induced 
us  to  believe  him,  by  abstaining  from  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  Denmark  in  his  Sunday’s  excursion.* 

This  very  splendid  volume,  in  which  hiautiful  paper  vies 
with  elegant  typography,  is  rendered  still  more  attractive, 
by  eleven  plates  in  aquatinta,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Carr, 
uhicli  possess  considerable  merit.  Should  this  intelligent  tra¬ 
veller  again  instruct  and  enUrtaiu  the  public  by  bis  peregrina- 
tions,  of  wbich  some  bint  is  given,  we  recommend  to  him  a 
more  sparing  use  of  the  lively,  novel-style,  w  hich,  while  it  saves 
us  from  the  ennui  of  travelling,  excites  a  suspicion  that  we  must 
make  liberal  allowances  for  colouring.  • 


Art.  V.  European  Commerce ;  shew  ing  new  and  secure  Channels  of 
*iVadc,  with  ilic  Continent  of  Europe! :  eWtailing  tlic  Produce,  Manu- 
Cicturcs,  and  Commerce,  of  Russia,  Pnissia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Germany ;  as  well  as  the  Trades  of  the  Rivers,  Elbe,  Weser,  .and 
Euis ;  w  ith  a  general  View  of  the  Trade,  Navigation,  Prexluce,  aiul 
M;mufacturct  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and 
its  unexplored  and  improvable  Resources  and  inte’rior  Wealth.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  3  Canal  and  River  Map  of  Kuroj>c.  By  J.  Jepson  Odd/, 
JVlcnil)cr  of  the  Russia  and  I'lirkey  or  Levant  Companies.  Richardson, 
K*r.  l>ondon  :  H.  Perthes,  Hamburg.  4to.  pp.  054.  price  *21.  12s.  Od. 
lb()5. 

TMIL  very  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  our 
^  commercial  and  political  prosperity  is  universally  known.  Ex¬ 
perience,  derived  from  past  and  present  times,  has  fully  disco- 


•  He  is  not  the  only  continental  tourist,  who,  while  professing  a  rc- 
ipcct  for  the  religion  of  his  country,  has  seemed  to  act  on  a  supposition 
God  of  England  was  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  Eartii. 
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verod  to  iis  the  true  source  ot'oiir  power;  and  has  proved  that 
by  Commerce  the  siJiings,  not  only  of  our  imtioiiai  glory,  but 
«'ven  of  o.  r  iiidepeiuienee,  are  to  be  non i idled  and  maintained, 
lienee,  uiiion<j;  the  various  i|ualiHeations  oi*  a  statesman,  who 
shall  siieeessfuTly  direct  the  alhiirs  of  our  country,  one  must  be 
a  knowledge  of  commerce  and  its  reliuions,  which,  it  might  be 
supposed,  could  only  he  acijuin^d  by  actual  experience;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  confidence  of  the  commercial  interest  is  now 
so  necessary  to  give  facility  and  promptitude  to  the  Hnancial 
operations  of  government. 

'l’lu)sc,  therefore,  whom  a  thorough  knowledge,  derived  from 
patient  and  accurate  investigation,  qualifies  to  throw  new  light 
upon  sucli  subjects,  cannot  more  essentially  serve  the  community 
than  by  publishing  the  result  of  their  ciujuirics.  They  form 
an  important  connecting  link  between  the  subject  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  trade,  and  the  Minister  who  is  to  call 
forth  and  direct  the  energies  thereby  created.  The  evils  at¬ 
tending  inal-adminislralion  arc  likelv  to  be  avoided,  and  the 
“  Utmez  nous  Jain'**  of  the  French  merchants,  as  a  generiu 
niaviin,  most  effectually  inculcated.  In  the  tiuctualing  course 
of  human  affairs,  how  ever,  circumstances  w  ill  occur,  in  which 
the  int(‘rference  of  government  is  not  merely. desirable,  but  ne¬ 
cessary;  and  at  such  a  crisis,  in  the  ojunion  of  Mr.  O.  arc  wc  now 
arrived.  “  The  prosperity  of  this  empire  is  attacked  altogether  in 
a  new  way.  Our  enemy,  the  most  hitter  one  we  ever  had,  aims 
at  increasing  our  cxpcnccs#  and  dimiuishing  our  means  of  sup¬ 
porting  them,  as  the  surest  way  of  bringing  on  our  ruin.”  How 
tar  this  plan  has  succeeded,  we  need  iidt  state.  I'he  prominent 
design  of  the  present  work  is,  conse<|uenlly,  to  point  out  new  chan¬ 
nels  by  which  our  commerce  with  tlic  interior,  and  even  the 
soutlicrn  and  eastern  parts  of  Miirdpc,  may  he  rcvigoralcd,  and 
<  arried  on  with  security  and  success,  notwitlistanding  the  ob¬ 
structions  raised  by  our  implacable  fen*.  'ThisMr.O.  proposes  to  ef¬ 
fect  by  means  of  the  Nortiierii  States  of  Europe  ;  and  strongly 
calls  upon  Government  to  instruct  its  ambassadors  to  employ 
their  utmost  influence  in  procuring  facilities,”  and  in  remov¬ 
ing  some  prejudices  supposed  to  c.vist  among  the  Northern 
Eovvers,  by  shewing  them  that  it  is  their  true  interest  to  promote 
tiio  measure.  'I'he  Nortliern  Powers  treat  us,  in  our  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  as  if  we  were  dejMMidant  upon  them  ;  when,  in 
fact,  theirs  are  the  only  branches  of  trade,  the  balance  of  wliich 
is  <*onsiderably  against  us.” 

Mr.  O.’s  qualifications  for  the  task  he  lias  undertaken,  have 
been  derived,  he  informs  us,  from  “  peculiar  advantages  in  point 
of  local  information,  during  a  long  residence  abroad  ;”  and  from 
a  visit  expressly  made  to  the  **  Continent  to  procure  authentic, 
:iiOfe  rcceut  arid  accurate  information,  on  various  points  of  im- 
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portaiUM'.'*  That  lie  has  siieeeciled  in  rollectiu"  iiiaterials  fl 
of  peal  value,  evidently  a|»|i(  ai>;  and  it  oidy  remains  for  us  ^ 
to  wish  that  lie  had  in  every  instanec,  been  etjually  sueccssful 
in  arraniiiiii;  them,  so  as  t(/j*lae(‘ them  in  the  clearest  and  most 
I'lVeetnal  point  r)f  view. 

The  first  eha[)ter  presents  an  interesting  account  of  the  early 
progress  ol  crommerce  among  t!ie  northern  nations  (d  lairopc; 
and  the  author  thinks  that  the  tendeney  of  recent  events  is  to 
restore  them  to  that  comnu  ieial  consi-ipience  which  they  loi- 
nierly  enjoved,  but  which  declined  as  soon  as  the  great  souihcru 
nations  cultivated  the  arts  of  jieace.  I’here  is,  in  this  chapter, 
a  considerable  portion  of  historical  matter;  hut  we  cannot  think 
the  author’s  information  is  always  perfectly  accurate.  'Ihe 
borders  of  the  Ualtie,  he  says,  were  tofaf/i/  unknown  in  the  time 
of  the  Komans.  '1\)  the  civilizing  iniluence  of  Christianity  he 
pays  a  just  acknowledgement,  ^lay  every  benevolent  efVort  to 
extend  that  blessing,  Ih‘  crownetl  with  siieeess  ! 

Ainoiig  the  few  good  cllects  which  tollowed  those  detestable 
expeditions,  the  (h  iisades,  the  revival  of  eominerce  among  the 
northern  nations  w  jis  not  ilie  least. 

‘  All  the  princes,  and  all  the  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  took  an  interest  in  that  great  enterprise.  I’hey  returned  more 
civilized,  and  bi  tter  acquainted  with  the  use  of  those  luxuries  W'hicli 
southern  climates,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Kast,  furnish.  They  Iiad 
vi-iiteil  C\)nNtantinople  and  Italy,  where  alone  there  remained,  in  Euro})e, 
any  vestiges  of  ancient  manners  and  ancient  grandeur  ;  and  though  the 
llarons  i)f  those  days  had  not  the  advantage  of  learning,  they  were  not 
infenor  in  ambition  or  natural  talents,  to  those  of  any  other  age.’ 

‘  'I  he  sonlliern  shores  of  the  baltic  and  the  Xetherlaiids,  ow'fd  chieflv" 
their  wealtlt  and  greatness  to  this  change  of  manners;  which  introduced 
the  luxuries  of  the  South  and  of  the  Kast  into  countries  to  which  they 
were  till  then  unknown.’  p.  13. 

Th  o  cell  hrated  llanseatii*  league  aflbrds  the  writer  an  o[)por- 
nmitv  of  «*onveviim,  togeiher  with  mneh  ireneral  information. 

*  •  •  •  •>  '  v'  ^  *  y 

many  jndieions  rctleetiotis.  As  In*  justly  ohsi  i  vos,  “  in  tiie  his¬ 
tory  ot’ the  world  ih«*ie  is  not  ti  mortt  cxiraoidinai v  exain[)le  of 
what  indnstiy,  and  a  strict  tinion  of  inmiesis  for  efleeting  a  great 
purpose  <'an  do.”  'I’lie  fall  of  this  singnhir  confederacy  af¬ 
fords  also  a  wholsosoine  K's^on  :  it  began  in  their  becoming 

wat  like  itiNtcail  i>f  commeicial,  and  jircferiiiig  political  imporl- 
aiK'c  lowt'alih  oluaincd  l»v  their  original  modi  s.”  ’I’he  discoverv 
I't  tbepa^'age  to  India,  by  tin*  Ciipe  of  (iood  Hope,  with  that  ot 
Am  -rica,  and  tiic  consequent  attention  to  commerce  thereby 
cxcilt'd  in  other  nations,  pneipitaled  its  dissolution.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  armed  iieuiraliiy  in  IT^^O,  and  the  rankling  of  that 
iiiiimoiity  which  gave  rise  to  it,  until,  after  the  victory  of  Copen* 
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ijaa:<'n  hv  our  lamented  Nelson,  it  issued  in  the  convention  of 
I8(U,  including  many  sensible  observations  connected  with  that 
subject,  close  this  very  interesting  eliaptei. 

'I’he  sccoiid  cha[)ter  introduces  us  nioic  immediately  to  the 
j>rincipal  intent  ot  the  work  ;  in  which,  as  might  l)e  ex[>ected, 
Kussia  takes  the  precetlence,  and  occupies  a  <*onsidcrahle  part  of 
the  Vi>Iume.  “  Its  extent,  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  <‘anals ;  its  pro¬ 
duce,”  See.  ike.  are  distinctly  and  minutely  examined  in  several 
subsc(|uent  chapters.  After  the  am[)le  comnumiei»tions  of  Mr. 
Tookc  and  others,  it  cannot  he  expected  that  our  author  should 
be  able  to  throw  much  additional  licfltt  on  what  relates  to  the 
natural  appearance  i)t  this  rising  empire,  lie  views  everything, 
however,  with  a  commercial  eye,  and  among  the  mimerous  im¬ 
provements  for  facilitating  the  operations  of  trade,  he  mentions 
w  ith  admiration  the  various  and  extensive  canals,  by  which. 


*  A  great  part  of  Kuropean  Russia  has  a  communication  with  one  or 
other  of  the  seas  by  which  it  is  bounded;  and,  as  the  rivers  are  numerous, 
and  .1  general  plan  is  followed  of  constructing  canals  wherever  they  can 
be  useful,  in  a  very  short  time,  its  internal  comnuinieaiions  will  be  such 
as  to  furnish  it  witli  the  means  ot  transjwrtiug  all  its  protlucc  into  other 
parts,  by  77icans  of  water  carriage. 

‘  As  we  have  described  a  few  of  tlic  principal  rivers  and  canals,  either 
foinpleted,  in  execution,  or  in  coiiteinplation,  of  that  part  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  Europe  ;  we  shall  give  the  communication  from  the  fronticri 
of  China,  by  whicli  the  trade  from  thence,  and  that  of  Siberia,  is  carried 
on  to  the  city  of  Petersburg.  This  navigation  first  commences  on  the 
borders  of  China,  passing  by  the  Selenga  to  the  Baikal  L;ikc,  from  thence 
u|)on  the  Angara,  into  the  Yenissey,  ag  far  down  as  Ycnissey  ;  there 
the  merchandise  is  unloaded  and  carried  over  a  short  tract  of  land,  and 
embarked  on  the  river  Ket ;  from  thence  down  that  river  into  the  Ohy  ; 
from  \vhi(  h  up  the  Irtish,  thcTolx)! ;  and  thence  overland  to  the  Tchus* 
sovaia,  upon  which  river  it  is  embarked  again,  and  falls  into  the  Kama, 
and  l)v  the  Kama  into  llie  great  river  Wolga.  Ry  this  conveyance  it  was 
csMrnated,  that  Russia  drew'  someyciirs  ago,  merchandize  to  the  value  of 
no  less  than  twxive  millions  of  rubles,*  p.  67. 


'I’ho  j  )rodncc  exported  from  Uiissi.i  is,  iron,  liciii)),  flax,  cord¬ 
age  ol  ;dl  kinds,  tallow,  hides,  timlxT,  grain  of  all  sorts,  pai  li- 
cularly  wlu*al,  with  a  considerable  number  of  mamifacturod 
aiticlcN — of  all  of  which  parlicnlar  statciiK'nls  arc  given,  ascer- 
taiirng  the  (piaiititics  shipped  from  the  dillcrciit  [)orts,  and  the 
pr  'portions  pnichascd  hy  (ovat  Ihitain  alone.  The  expmtalioii 
ol  iron  from  Uti^/ia  to  Ibigland  has  ht‘cn  lor  some  time  on  the 
dt dine  ;  that  of  tallow  has  most  astonishingly  increased,  in^o- 
UHich  that  iiillir  ycar 


*  Russia  rx|H)rted  to  Great  Ihitain  alone,  nolrss  than  27, 4*50  tons  ;  tlie 
w  hole  exportatinii  that  year,  from  Russia,  on  the  side  of  the  BaUic  and 
A.'t'hmgel,  not  including  CourlanJ,  Ix  ing  31,6(X)  tuns,  and  ucaily  rttual 
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to  2,000,0001.  sterling  in  value  ;  a  quantity  and  sum  almost  incredible, 
when  wc  consider  the  produce  of  an  ox  lor  other  useful  puqK)5C».‘  p. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  autlior  hjus  given  a  mimite  detail  of 
the  route  from  England  to  Turkey,  by  way  of  Russia  and  the 
Black  Sea;  shewing  the  advantages  of  this  inode,  above  the  more 
tedious  conveyance  of  goods  through  Germany,  or  even  through 
the  Dardanelles. 

*  The  British  commerce  with  Turkey-  may,  at  a  moderate  expence  and 
risk,  and  in  a  reasonable  time,  be  carried  on  through  Russia,  when 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  at  war,  when  the  premium  ol  insurance  is 
high,  as  well  as  freights,  and  when  great  delays  ofum  occur  by  w'aiting 
for  convoys.* 

Mr.  O.  enters  into  the  consideration  of  a  vjiricty  of  details,  to 
]wove  the  position  he  has  laid  down,  into  which,  we  are  sorry 
that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  fully  to  follow  him.  Fhe  route 
w  hich  he  prefers  to  every  other  is,  by  way  of  Riga,  up  the  DUna, 
and  through  the  Ikresinski  canal  to  join  the  Dnieper. 

*  llitlierto  such  articles  of  value,  as  would  bear  the  ex|)ens€  by  land, 
through  Germany,  have  been  defrayed  by  the  premium  which  would 
liave.  been  jwid  for  the  sta  risk.  From  the  borders  of  iiermany,  over¬ 
land  to  Gonstantinople,  frequent  robberies  occur,  Ifom  the  nature  of  the 
government  jxdice  j  so  that  a  new  channel,  which  wc  shall  jM)int  out,' 
|ii*ems  preferable  to  the.  more  tedious  conveyance,  through  Gcnnany,  even 
sup|>osmg  that  the  FUki  and  the  Rhine  should  be  joined  to  the  Danube  : 
these  are  coiiaiderulions  worthy  the  notice  of  tliosc  in  the  British  Turkey 
trade. 

‘  In  time,  of  war,  the  freight  from  London  to  Turkey  has  often  been 
from  8l.  to  lol.  somciinKs  to  I'il.  per  ton,  and  even  higlier,  according 
to  the  luUire  of  the  article.  'I'he  premium  of  insurance,  from  18  even 
to  35  guinc.i.s  jxT  cent,  has  been  paid,  but  wiili  returns  for  convoy j 
which  has  left  from  10  to  20  |)cr  cent,  net  premium  to  pay  upon  the 
g()od.s,  exclusive  of  a  detention  of  some  months  for  convoy.  The 
new  cliannel  to  be  here  pointed  out  will  .save  great  exj)ence  as  well  as 
lime,  by  the  way  of  Riga,  up  th(*.  Dhna,  and  througli  the.  Beresinski 
eanal,  whieh  will  be  tinished  this  year,  to  join  the  Dnieper;  this  channel 
is  preferable  to  llvat  by  way  of  Konigsburg,  Memel,  IVtersburg,  or  any 
<uIi(T ;  Ix'causC  the  goods  by  w  ay  of  Riga  w  ill  have  to  ascend  a  less  dis¬ 
tance  against  the  current,  and  stK)iur  get  into  a  favourable  one  to  de- 
>eeiul  the  Dnieper  to  Odessa,  from  whence  the  freejuent,  nay,  almost 
con.^lant  opportunities  w  ill  cause  great  cxpetlition.  Tlie  spring  and  aii- 
t  imn  would  be  partieularly  favourable  to  this  n(;w  mode,  not  only  in 
a>i'(‘ndlng  the  Diina,  but  desrending  the  Dnieper,  till  tlie  obstructions  in 
that  river  are  conqvletely  removed,  wbicli  are  already  descrilx  d  in  treating 
ot  the.  rivers  of  Russia.  Supposing  the  merchandize  was  ship|)ed  from 
Fngland  in  the  end  t)f  March  to  lUjra,  it  w'ould  arrive  in  the  middle 
nf  April  at  that  city  ;  and,  on  the  eanal  lx*ing  completed,  from  the  great 
trafie  which  will  Ix' e.inied  on  hy  this  channel,  immediately  proceed  for¬ 
ward  for  the-  Black  Sea  ;  a  menih  might  be  allowed,  live  expcnce  would 
lx  tiitling,  as  well  as  the  risk. 
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*  The  freight  from  England  to  Riga  might  be  ret  koneil  about  20s.  per 
ton,  as  most  vessels  to  Russia  go  in  ballast,  or  only  |xirt  loaded.  The 
prtnniuni  of  insurance  in  spring  and  summer  \sould  be  only  four  guineas 
per  cent  to  return  two  per  cent,  for  convoy.  The  transit  duty  through 
llussia  wo..ld  l>e  one  eighth  part  of  the  customs,  as  will  be  seen  at  tlic 
end  of  the  last  chapter  in  treating  of  Russia,  and  in  some  instances,  by 
Odessa,  nothing.  The  cxpence  from  Riga  to  Odessa  might  not  exceed 
5(H.  per  ton,  by  waiter,  and  not  more  by  the  sledge  roads,  part  of 
the  w  ay  in  w  inter,  llie  freight  from  Odessa,  as  well  as  tJie  insurance, 
ire  both  re^isonable,  as  is  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  trade  be« 
tu'ixt  Russia  and  Turkey;  so  that  taking  the  freight  from  England,  by 
way  of  Riga,  or  even  Kouigsburg,  to  Constaninople,  it  would  only  be 
about  half  of  that  by  the  Mediterranean,  in  time  of  war;  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  insurance  allogcthcr  not  more  tlian  from  four  to  six  jicr  cent, 
being  only  from  one  third  to  a  half  of  the  amount  by  tlie  otlicr  route.* 

pp.  1S4— 185. 

This  extract  lays  open  to  our  readers  one  of  the  chief  olyects 
of  Mr.  Odtly’s  publication ;  and  it  atlbrds  to  the  Hritisli  niercbunl 
a  subject  of  interesting  consideration.  Ills  account  of  tlie  coin- 
inercc  of  llussia  concludes  with  the  following  rcHections  : 

'  In  taking  a  general  view  of  the  trade  of  Ru^ia,  which  is  all  tliat  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done,  after  having  entered  so  fully  into  the  details,  and  fur¬ 
nished  tables,  Irom  which  every  circumstance  of  imjHjrtance  may  be  seen  ; 
we  cannot  help  observing  how  amazingly  advantageous  its  trade  is  with 
the  Britisl)  dominions.  Not  only  the  amount  of  the  sales  is  equal  nearly 
to  those  of  all  other  nations ;  but  it  is  from  Britain  only  that  Russui  re¬ 
ceives  a  balance  in  cash.  Were  the  trade  suspended,  the  importations 
of  wanes,  brandies,  and  foreign  produce  and  manufactures,  from  other 
countries,  w'onld  totally  absorb  the  monied  capital  of  Russia  ;  and  it  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  such  an  event  w'ould  do  it  more  harm,  than 
any  other  that  could  take  place.  Russia  can  only  grow  wealthy  by  inter¬ 
nal  industry,  and  its  connection  with  other  nations  ;  but  those  two  things 
are  dependent  on  each  other.  The  introduction  of  foreign  goods,  sti¬ 
mulates  (he  jx'oplc  to  industry,  but  they  could  not  be  introduced  in  half 
the  quantity  tlicy  now  are,  if  it  were  not  for  Britain. 

‘  'I'his  statement  of  the  case  cannot  be  too  much  enforced,  as  there  is 
evidently  a  disposition  in  Russia  to  undervalue  the  connection,  and  to  put 
h  to  a  risk,  for  advantages  that  am  merely  in  ex|H‘ctalion,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainly  would  never  be  realized.  We  have  alrauly,  in  our  remarks  on 
tl»e  armed  neutrality,  had  occasion  to  sj)cak  of  tliis  j  but  it  cannot  be  too 
strictly  impres>ed  on  the  mind,  as  Russia  evidently  gives  the  direction  to 
tbc  views  of  the  courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  aiul  therefore  in  |)oint 

politics,  may  be  considered  as  regulating  the  North. 

‘  Though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  mistakes  are  committed  by  the 
Russian  g<ucrnment,  in  its  endeavours  to  forward  commerce,  yet  those 
riidcavours  arc  incessant,  and  have  already  puHluced  great ertects ;  its  im- 
ruense  extent,  the  line  ot  politics  that  has  Ixen  tollowcd,  and  the  open- 
hig  of  ports  on  the  Black  vSea,  will  tend  to  clviliz<!  fhr  interior  of  the 
country,  which,  togcllier  with  the  canals  that  are  tarry  ing  on,  must,  in 
a  few'  years,  produce  great  changes. 

‘  When  we  look  on  the  past,  w  c  may  anticipate  the  future.  The  rise 
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of  IVirrsbnrj;,  the  general  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  vast  augmenta¬ 
tion  ct  power;  the  rapid  rise  ot’  Odessa,  and  the  numerous  cliorts  made 
to  iusicn  the  progress  towards  prosperity,  leave  no  doubt  as  lo  the  iin< 
p^rtant  part  ilial  nation  will  soon  act  on  the  theatre  ot  Euroj)e/ 

pp.  20(J,  210. 

\W  sincerely  Itopc  that  the  good  understanding  which  now 
Fiihsists  between  tlie  two  cunnliics,  will  he  continued  and  cuU 
tu’ftt»‘d,  on  hf*th  sides,  whli  iliat  earnestness  which  their  respec¬ 
tive  interests  require. 

(To  be  coiitimicd.) 


Art.  VI.  The  nf  the  Sun.  A  Poem  of  the  Klevcnth  Century  ; 

from  the  more  ancient  Icelandic'  Collection,  called  the  Edda.  Imi¬ 
tated  V)y  the  Hrv.  James  Pen  st'ord,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  With  a  Prefai  c*,  Motes,  and  short  Account  of  the  Author. 
Johiuon,  London.  8vo.  pp.  lUt.  1805.  price  35.  6d. 

IT’  seems  there  an  two  leilandie  works,  known  hy  the  name  of 
■  Epoa  :  one  of  the  cdevenili,  the  other  of  the  sixteenth 
(c  nliiry.  A'/c  shall  e.Miaet  Mr.  IL’s  account  of  the  former. 
He  says,  tIk  V  have  erroneously  been  confounded  with  caeli 
othi  i  ,  ‘  though  of  wholly  dllVerciil  ages,  authors,  and  ohjeets.* 

'  'I'lic  more  nucient  of  these,  which  is  w  holly  metrical,  was  first  com- 
jTiittrd  to  u  ritiug  in  the  olevc  nth  century,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
I'l'cn  composed  hy  Sirfnundr  or  Sfcniufuiur  ;  w  hile  other*  allow'  to  him 
lu’  other  eoaa  rn  widi  the.  poems,  than  as  a  compiler,  maintaining  that 
he*  h.Mely  wrote  down  from  memory,  such  poems  as  had  lieen  really  5n- 
tiodiic'ed  into  Iceland  liy  the  Norwe  gians,  who,  accompanied  hy  a  nii- 
innous  lx»dy  of  Swedes,  .are  know'll  to  have -eoloni/cd  that  inland,  of 
wliic'h  lliev  ware  the  first  inliahitants,  in  the  (till  ceimuv.  For  one  or 
Ollier  of  iliese  re  asons,  this  more  ancient  collection  has  been  called  by 
\v.iy  of  distwH  tain,  the  Stvvutndiue  b'Ada.' 

iMr.  U.  tiien  introduces  a  sueciitet  history  of  the  later  Edda  ; 
addeig,  concerning  tli<‘  more'  aneicnr,  that,  one  portion  was 
pi»lel>lied  at  (’opc'iiii.igrn,  iti  1787.  in  a  (]iiarlo  volume;  anci- 
tlic  r  has  lu‘v  n  promised;  1  know^  not  whether  it  has  yet  ap¬ 
pear,  d.  In  tile  volnnu'  alic'ady  puhli'-hcd,  will  be  found  the 
pc-ein  ol’ which  1  now  olVer  an  imitation.* 

I'rom  tills  statement  it  appc'ars,  that  SaMUiindar  was  another 
fV'sian.  Ihit,  a.>  the  poenns  ot’tlie  latterare  said  to  he  nearly  ol 
tin’  venerable'  antiquity  of  lilieeii  or  sixteen  lumdre’d  years,  the 
leehindt  *s  inti<t  n<it  preti  iid  to  (’ontest  the  palm  of  antiepiity 
wiiii  .'At  ('a/(  J'^uhiu.  'I'he  mime'  lalda,  the'v  say,  signiiies  'jniJK/- 
vmthrr,  irotMutmg  tin*  aiitiepiirv  of  the  poems.  'Flic  leedandio 
name  ('t  tin*  part  liefore  e>,  is,  SobtJ'  Jdody  Song  of  the  Sun. 

'Hu  l(‘(iafel«'  bards  ;iie  ri’pu'sonted  ;is  a  sort  eif  mvsiles, 
whose  grand  object  w;;s  to  he  imiiiK'Higible  ;  and  had  not  Mr. 
J>.  taken  some  pain.'  lo  asruie  us  that- this  'vas  not  the  ease  with 
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his  aullior,  we  might  have  replied  with  some  little  indignation, 
si  non  vis  ihtei/igiy  dcbes  negligi. 

As  to  the  work  in  question,  the  Editor,  in  Ijis  preface,  page 
,\iv,  raises  great  expectations. 

(')iir  Teacher,  as  we  reverently  follow  him  through  his  solemn  range 
of  subjects,  varies  his  authoritative  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  to  the  reason 
.—to  the  fancy,  and  to  the  soul — to  our  hopes,  and  our  terrors.  Hedc- 
liirhts,  alanns,  or  astonishes  the  imagination  by  images,  and  descrlptioui, 
unt'onceived  before,  yet  welcomed  instantly  by  the  judgment,  as  not  less 
probable  than  strange.  His  counsels,  his  precedents,  and  his  W’amings, 
momentous  as  tliey  are  in  themselves,  and  powerfully  as  they  conduce 
to  the  purposes  of  each  other,  are,  moreover,  so  tremendously  enforced 
by  his  revelations  of  wrath  to  come,  that  we  are  constrained,  at  once; 
to  shudder  at  the  torments  that  await  the  guilty,  and  to  bow  before  the 
justice  which  derrounccs  and  inflicts  them. — On  the  other  hand,  tlic  soft¬ 
ening,  as  well  as  animating,  influence  of  hope  is  tried  upon  those  iron 
natures,  wliich  might  have  stood  proof  against  the  force  of  horror :  and 
ihr  Poet,  liaving  first  invited  the  Reprobate  to  goodness  by  human 
motives,  either  inesistibly  endearing,  or  unanswerably  wise,  proceeds 
to  tempt  him  forward,  by  the  most  ravishing  glimpses  of  beatitude  at 
ilic  tlosi\ — In  fine  j  he  seems,  as  he  professes,  to  come  wirti  a  warrant 
from  the  dead  j  and  tells,  like  an  inliabitant  of  both  worlds,  the  secrets 
of  eternity. 

But,  as  tlic  Editor  confesses  liis  total  ignorance  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  longue,  and  professedly  ^  imitates'  only  the  dull,  *  bald/ 
and  oven  ‘  ungrammatical  Jaitin  translation,’  which  vve  suppose 
lie  found  in  the  Copenhagen  edition  ;  how'  can  he  expatiate  so 
positively,  on  llie  beauties  and  perfection  of  his  original  ?  How 
does  he  know  it  jmsscsses  these  qualities?  EiVen  admitting  the 
Latin  to  be  faithful,  and  the  original  to  be  rejilele  with  poeti¬ 
cal  lM*auties;  does  he  think  these  tender  sensitive  iilants’ will  Ix'ar 
ilic  rude  touch  of  such  an  unskilful  hand,  as  his  Latin  translator 
iouh'sseilly  is?  (^ln  they  be  transplanted  into  a  language  of  sueh 
ditrerent  idiom  and  construction,  yet  still  preserve  their  native 
hagrance,  tints,  and  lustre  ?  Of  all  transfusions,  that  of  iina- 
giuaiion  is  I’nc  most  ditlicult. 

IMan  of  the  l\)(‘m. — 'The  author  assumes  the  character  of  a 
father,  who,  after  his  death,  returns  to  earth,  fur  the  purpose  of 
lidiuonishing  his  son  ;  and  for  revealing  the  state  ot  departed 
J'oills,  in  Heaven  and  in  Hell.  These  communications  arc  made 
through  the  iiu'diuin  of  a  dream  or  vision.  But  why  the  poem 
is  ealied  the  Song  of  the  Sun”  is  not  known.  We  tnink, 
however,  Mr.  B.  might  have  discovered  a  better  reason  than 
that  contained  in  the  second  line  of  the  following  stanza.  (7bth.) 

'  I’hese  healing  strains,  my  son,  I,  sole  of  men. 

With  those  that  in  the  Sun’s  bright  courts  were  bced. 

Have  learn’ (1  for  thy  behoof ;  to  me,  crcwhile. 

Brought  by  my  sage  instructor  from  the  dead/ 
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pnudcur^  and  morality  williout  object  and  without  order;  cha- 
riictoristic  cnougli  of  a  barbarous  age.  Tliore  is,  also,  as  the 
editor  himself  confesses,  a  strange  and  absurd  mixture  of  profane 
fables  uith  Christian  certainties.  A  inixiurc  which  our  readers 
will  not  exj'cct  us  to  coininend. 

Art.  V"II.  ^  Medical  and  Experimental  Inquiry,  into  the  Origin, 
Symptoms,  and  Cure  of  Constitutional  Diseases.  Particularly  Scro- 
phula,  Consumption,  Cancer,  and  Gout.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  Ky 
William  Lambe,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Maw- 
nan.  pp. 'i/d.  Price  5s.  6d.  1805, 

Y\riTn  similar  invectives  to  those  which  Sancho  Paiuja  la- 
vished  on  the  otiicial  preserver  of  his  constitution,  some 
readers  will  doubtless  he  disposed  to  address  the  author  of  a  work 
which  prohibits  them  from  drinking  of  the  pure  lamhcnt  stream  ; 
while  others,  not  blest  with  the  sohriety  of  Ueviewers,  will 
readily  concur  with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  all  li(|uors  possess 
poisonous  (|ualilies,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  oi  water  which 
they  contain. 

*  Sed  nunc  amisso  quacramus  seria  ludo.* - 

l)y  eonstitutional  diseases.  Dr.  Lambe  informs  us,  he  means, 
those  which  arise  slowly  and  spontaneously;  and  concerning 
which  we  are  hitherto  ignorant,  whether  they  are  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  operation  of  foreign  and  external  causes,  or  to 
an  original  imperfection  in  the  structure  or  functions  of  any  of 
ilie  ditVerent  parts  of  the  body.  Among  these,  he  places  scro- 
phula,  pulmonary  consumption,  gout,  cancer,  mania,  epilepsy, 
and  inauv  eiitaueous  eruptions.  However  diversilied  may  be 
the  forms  and  symptoms  of  these  diseases,  they  may  all,  the 
doctor  says,  he  traced  to  the  operation  of  a  common  matter,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  system  from  without.  This  matter,  lie  thinks, 
basils  origin  from  the  decomposition  of  animal,  and,  perhaps, 
of  vegetable  bodies.  'I'liis  deleterious  matter,  w  hich  Dr.  l.;imhe 
designates  by  the  name  of  Sei'Tu:  Poison,  and  which,  he  says, 
exactly  resembles  arscnicatcd  inangantse,  is  admitted  into  the 
body,  he  su[qK>ses,  in  many  ways ;  hut,  principally,  and  most 
abundaiitlv,  under  the  attractive  and  unsusiiccled  form  of 
W  ATEK. 

'  Is  not  this  the  very  d®mon,  which,  for  so  many  ages,  has  tortured 
mankind;  and  which,  usorping  the  sensorium,  has  corrupted,  under  a 
thousand  forms,  both  the  mind  and  body?  ilicevil  spirit, which  has  augment¬ 
ed  the  w  ants  of  man,  while  it  has  diminished  his  enjoyments  ?  whicli  has 
exasperated  the  pas.<>ion.s,  inflamed  the  appetites,  brriuml)ed  the  fcnsea, 
and  enfeebled  the  understanding  ?  wdiich  lias  converted  his  fine  form  into 
a  storehouse  of  diseases,  has  blasted  the  flower  of  his  offspring,  and  lias 
bought  even  the  strongest  of  his  name  to  an  untimely  grave  >’  pp  17,  18. 

With 
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With  the  hope  of  einhodyinc:  this  pharttasnia^orian  form 
recourse  is  hiui  to  experiments,  uhich  arc  placed  at  the  end  ot 
the  iiHpiiry  ;  hnt  wliich  we,  ivversiiig  the  order  in  which  th?  1 
doctor  has  arranged  his  inateiials,  shall  tirst  examine.  As  thr><  | 
form  the  foimdaiion  of  the  huihling  which  he  has  erected,  j 
may,  hy  making  them  the  hist  ol^ecls  of  our  iiupiiiy,  directly  J 
Ibrm  a  judgement  respecting  the  durability  of  tiie  superstructure.^: 

In  the  experiments  on  water,  wc  hnd  several  made  with  a  view 
of  c.^lablishing  the  laci,  that  the  New  Uiver  water  contains  a 
portion  of  atiimal  iiialier.  Not  doubling  of  this  lad,  which  the 
recidlection  of  the  innumeiable  animated  beings  with  wbicb  all 
waters  teem  i«  suriicient  to  establish,  we  do  not  think  it  ncccs- 
•ary  to  dwell  on  this  portion  of  the  experimeiUs. 

With  respect  to  those  which  are  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
presence  of  manganese  and  of  arsenic,  we  shall  only  consider 
two  results  on  which  the  Doctor  particularly  dwells.  'The  re¬ 
tort  in  which  the  residuum  of  the  water  had  been  exposed  to 
destructive  <listillation,  received  a  deep  blue  stain,  indelible  hr 
acids,  wliere  if  had  umlergone  a  red  heat.  'I’liis  stain,  the 
doctor  considers  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  presence  of  tnrsenic 
acid,  because  Schecle  uniformlv  observed  indelible  stains  of 
rarioiis  colours  in  his  experiments  with  arsenic  acid,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  metals.  Ihit  simil.nr  stains  will  he  observed  in  almost 
every  instai\ee  of  destructive  distillation  :  the  Doctor  liimself  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  same  stain  is  also  formed  by  any  animal  sub¬ 
stance,  exposOil  to  destructive  distillation.  Now  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  author,  arsenic  aci<i,  ail  animal  suhslanccs,  all  vege¬ 
table  suhsfancc'^,  and  water,  occasion  this  stain,  is  it  not  as  fair 
to  infer  from  this  experiment,. that  arsenic  acid  contains  some¬ 
thing  of  an  animal  or  vege  table  nature,  as  that  animal  Mihslancea 
posM'ss  Munetliing  of  an  arsenical  nature:’ 

Arscnic,er  the  white  oxide  ot  arsenic  mixed  with  any  inflaui* 
inaMe  suhsianci',  on  hiing  Imatcd  between  two  copper  plates^ 
leaves  a  ri/fiVc  >lain  outlie  copper.  Dy  exposing  the  a»hes  oj 
animal  lualter,  witli  charcoal,  to  the  action  of  heat  between 
coppf'i'  plati's,  a  stain  was  produced,  which  was  interiudly  dark 
mixed  :cith  erintson  spols.  and  externally  o\  a  t/e/lnuer  colour  than 
that  wliicli  is  produeid  by  pure  ar-.enie.  I'rom  this  negative  re- 
suit,  Dr.  Lamhe  iidcrs  an  identity  of  miture  in  the  two  sub 
stances.  l>ut  this  can  never  be  admiltid  :  for,  this  diseolour 
atlon  of  the  copper  proceeds  merely  from  the  oxidation  t)r  it; 
surface,  the  <d<.ci  may  of  cour-c  he  produced  by  many  otlm 
substances.  W  e  arc  informed,  indeed,  in  one  p.art  of  tin*  work 
that  the  stain  produced  in  this  manner,  oti  chopper,  by  the  resi 
duum  from  water,  could  not  possibly  he  distinguished  from  that 
caused  by  pure  white  arsenic,  treali'd  in  the  same  manner.  But, 
ill  another  part  of  the  work^  it  will  be  seen,  tlut  lids  experiimMit 
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proct's  rather  loo  iiuieh  ;  since  tlie  impression  thus  maile  on  the 
cop[»ci,  bv  the  icsidiiuin  of  the  water,  when  coinpareil  with  that 
made  by  arsenic  itself,  is  said  to  be  the  more  di:>tinet  ot  the  two? 

Here  tht  u,  concedim;  every  point  which  our  author’s  hypor 
tlaVii  rtipiiies  :  a  substunee,  in  the  composition  of  which,  he 
sujiposes  a  most  iiiim»te  proportion  of  arsenic  entois,  pro<Iucis 
an  etlect  peculiar  to  arsenic,  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  produced 
bv  arsenic  itself  alone. 

'  I  washed  out  the  deliquescent  matter,  and  put  the  remainder,  mixed 
with  a  little  cliarcoal  powder,  between  plates  ot  copper,  which  1  cx{>o$etl 
to  a  red  heat.  The  copper  received  a  white  stain  by  this  process.  A 
little  ar>aiic  was  exposed  to  the  same  treatment  between  similar  plates. 
No  dift'crcncc  could  be  obscrx'ed  between  these  stains  in  each  experiment, 
unless  that  the  impression  made  by  the  residuum  of  the  water,  was  tlic 
more  distinct  of  the  tw*o.’  p.  l(i. 

Such  a  result  ns  tliis,  is  sudicient  to  shew  tliat  the  inferences 
which  Dr.  L,  lias  drawn  from  his  experiments,  arc  by  m» 

I^i  means  to  he  relied  on.  Our  hopes  therefore  revive,  and  we 
I  tniNt  that  we  may  again  venture  to  employ,  without  lirst  sub- 
I  jrcting  it  to  a  chemical  process, 

I  '  The  vehicle,  the  source  of  nutriment, 

I  And  life,  to  all  that  vegetate  or  live.* 

I  Wc  become,  indeed,  more  contident  in  our  hopes,  as  wc  pro- 
I  e(?cd  ;  and  find  an  ofjjection  still  more  jxiwerfiil,  and  so  obvious 
that  it  must  ofl'er  itself  to  every  tyro  in  chemistry.  In  no  one  of 
our  author's  experiments,  to  prove  the  presence  of  arsenic,  is  tlie 
true  characteristic  of  arsenic,  the  alliaceous  smell,  ever  no- 
\  ticed  !  'J’his  circmnstance  alone,  w  hen  the  extremel3'  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  arsenic  necessary  for  analysis  is  eonsidered,  is  suHicicnt 
to  shew  that  tlie  proposed  hypothesis  is  without  foundation. 

Tills  ohjeetion  is,  liowover,  attempted  to  be  thus  obviatcnl. 
Dr.  L.  iufunns  us,  that  lu'  was  foiled  in  every  attem|>t  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  aiseniate  of  inangaiiese  into  its  eonstituent  jirinciples. 
I'ut  this  was  accomplished  l)y  Seheele,  who  says,  that  wluii  the 

I  precipitate,  tlic  arseniate  of  manganese,  was  mixed  with  charcoal 
powuer  in  a  crucible,  and  subjected  to  heat,  they  flowed,  and 
rrgulus  of  arsenic  arose  in  the  form  of  vapour,  wliilo  tin*  maiiga- 
utM.*  remained  behind.  Vet,  from  this  failure  in  his  attempt  to 
separate  tlie  aiseiiic  from  the  manganese,  in  the  arseniate  of 
luaiigancse,  and  from  being  (cjually  unable  to  procure  any 
aisonic  from  the  residuum  of  water,  our  author  eonionds,  tliat 
the  water  is  contaminated  by  this  same  combination  of  manga- 
ucse  and  arsenic  ;  and  hence  explains  why  neither  metal  can  bo 
made  to  appear  by  liis  experiments  ! 

Having  slicwn  how  little  aid  l)r.  L.^s  fiypothesis  reeeives  from 
direct  testimony  of  experiments,  we  add,  that  the  collateral 

evidence, 
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evidonro,  derived  from  observation  and  reasoning,  is  far  froaBwei 
yielding  it  efVecinal  support.  The  following  conclusions,  dixluce^ftor 
from  the  Doctor’s  experiments,  contain  an  explicit  statcmeutoiil  l;ul(j 
the  opinions  lie  has  here  advanced.  Jeai 

'  1 .  Common  water  gives  products  much  resembling  those  which  at?^  • 
derived  from  animal  matter.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  has  receu’cdp^^ 
a  taint  from  this  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  or,  in  oilier  words,  ^ 
from  putrefaction. 

‘  2.  I'lie  metallic  basis  of  the  matter,  which  contaminates  comma 
water,  exactly  resembles  arscnicated  maw^««C5c.— These  metals  unite  ia 
.1  great  variety  of  proportions  and  diderent  degrees  of  oxygenation.  They  ^ 
form  the  basis  of  the  matter  which  I  have  denominated  septic  poison.  .  <  tin 
With  the  other  principles  I  am  not  correctly  acquainted,  but  they  must  be  ■  , 

those  which  are  common  to  animal  matter.  I  have  hitherto  been  foiled  i 
in  every  attempt  to  separate  this  compound  into  its  constituent  principles,  - 
whether  it  be  made  artilicially  or  be  found  already  formed.  fin 

‘3.1  he.  same  compound  enters  into  the  composition  ot  animal  matter. 

I  have  found  it  in  the  coal,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  animal 
substances,  and  the  ashes  to  which  this  coal  is  reducible  by  incineration. 

‘  4.  As  all  animal  matter  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  ^ 
same  substance  must  enter  likewise  into  the  compositum  of  vegetable  |  cl i 
nntter.  It  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  ashes  of  pit-coal,  and  1  doubt  in 
not,  ill  common  vegetable  aslies.  -Ini 

‘  In  a  word,  then,  the  deconqrosition  of  animal,  and,  perhaps,  of is 
table  mailer,  tliat  is  to  say,  putrefaction,  1  believe  to  be  the  great 
striimeiU  of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species.  By  this  prcxrc^ss  a  mat-  2 
ter  is  dcvcloj^ed,  which  becomes  a  true  and  projier  mison  to  the  human  ^ 
brnly.  Diderent  systems  and  ditferent  organs  of  the  same  system  are  ^ . 
rmhued  with  different  degrees  of  resisting  or  conservative  force.  Hence  ^  ' 
the  great  body  of  the  race  perish  prematurely,  each  at  his  appointed 
Lour,  but  with  phenomena  infinitely  varied,  according  to  the  varieties  ot 
the  organs  principally  affected,  tlic  periods  of  life  and  the  conititutional  p 
peculiaritit'^s  of  every  individual.*  pp.  21 — 23. 


riie  mode  of  treatment,  by  which  our  autlior  thinks  that  a  ^ 
stop  may  l»e  put  to  the  progress  of  the  most  contumacious  | 
discMSi  s,  consists  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  distilled  for  cum-  | 
inon  water.  Milk,  whey,  and  buttermilk,  with  such  fermented 
liquors  as  arc  formed  from  pure  vegetable  juices  ;  such  as  cider, 
perry,  and  good  foreign  wines,  and  rum,  brandy,  &c.  diluted  ‘"I 
with  ilistilled  w’alcr,  are  allowed  :  but  salt,  and  salted  meats,  are  ; 
to  lie  used  sparingly ;  while  beer,  porter,  aiul  all  lii^uors  the  4 
basis  of  wliich  iseoiiitiiun  water,  are  forbidden.  At  pace  7t  the  J 


basis  of  wliich  iseoiiitiiun  water,  are  forbidden.  At  page  7,  the  J 
case  is  related,  c»f  a  u:entlemaii  who  was  much  relieved  by  this  a 
mode  of  treatment.  The  second  ciisc  is,  of  a  child  who  had  lost  » 
the  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  seemed  to  derive  advantage  from  n 
this  dietetic  I'ourse  ;  but  w  ith  it  were  joined  sea-bathing,  and  the 
Use  of  such  iiiediciiu^s  as  seemed  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  | 
the  out*.  Thus  also,  iu  the  tiftli  case,  appropriate  medicines  ^ 

were 
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combined  with  the  dietetic  regimen,  and  were  persisted  in 
lor  seven  months.  Indeed,  it  will  not  b«!  too  much  to  say,  that 
uddiiional  ai^d  stronger  cases  will  be  required;  be  lore  experience 
eari  b«‘  admitted  to  have  proved  the  truth  ot*  the  doctrines  here 
advance.*. 

The  importance  of  delecting  fallacy  in  opinions  which  tend 
to  rob  us  of  one  of  otir  choicest  blessings,  impels  us  to  [loiiil  out 
a  iew  instances,  in  which  our  author  has  sullered  his  iudgcinent 
to  he  misled  hv  the  doctrine  he  so  iiulustriouslv  euJeavuuis  to 
(iisseiuinate. 

Alluding  to  those  diseases  which  he  supposes  to  proceed  from 
the  iiitlucucc  of  the  septic  poison.  Dr.  L.  at  page  9,  i^ays, 

‘  Savage  man  is  almost  entirely  exempt  from  their  dominion,  and  lie 
fccms  to  possess  a  frame,  in  many  points,  physically  different  from  that 
of  man,  in  that  degree  of  cultivation,  to  w  hich  he  has  hithcito  arrived. 
In  proportion  as  he  emerges  from  his  primaeval  state,  do  these  furies  ad¬ 
vance  upon  him,  and  would  seem  to  scourge  him  back  into  the  paths 
of  nature  and  simplicity/ 

Having  observed,  with  other  physicians,  that  those  who  in¬ 
dulge  much  in  the  use  of  punch,  become  dropsical;  our  author 
imputes  this  bad  consequence,  not  to  tlu‘  alcohol,  hut  to  the  j)cr- 
nicious  effects  of  the  watery  vehicle,  of  w  hich  he  observes  wine 
is  destitute. 

While  the  beauty  of  the  Irish  awd  Lancashire  women,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Irish  men,  are  attributed,  by  our  author,  to  the 
drinking  of  buttermilk,  with  their  potatoes  ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaking  of  the  preternatural  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  septic  poison,  he  says, 

.« 

'  In  some  systems,  happily  constituted,  in  which  the  conservative 
powers  arc  very  great,  and  uniformly  diffused  over  all  the  organs,  this 
preternatural  excitement  may  not  oi  casion  any  apparent  disease  ;  but  it 
is  inconceivable,  that  any  morbific  force  should  continue  jx.Tfectly  inert, 
if  constantly  applied.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  questioned,  whether, 
in  every  subject  it  does  not  accelerate  tl\e  period  of  old  age  j  and  whether 
it  has  not  been  a  pow'crlul  instrument  in  preventing  the.  race  from  at¬ 
taining  to  that  longevity,  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  destined  it,  and 
to  which,  as  we  are  informed  by  tradition,  it  arrived  in  the  primilh-e 
ages  of  the  world,  p.  47. 

It  would  evidently  l>e  necessary  for  Dr.  L.  should  he  hope  to 
di  rivc  any  force  from  these  observations,  to  shew  that  more 
Water  is  drank  by  civilised  man  of  the  present  day,  than  by  those 
'vho  existed  hejort  the  flood ,  or  who  now  exist  in’ a  savage  state. 
I  ntilthis  be  done,  we  trust  these  observations  can  have  but  little 
weight.  Indeed,  to  dwell  ou  opinions  such  as  these,  is  entirely 
nonecessary  ;  except  to  observe  how  Tiuich  the  mind  of  aii 
ingenious  and  benevolent  man,  may  be  warped  by  an  attach- 
to  a  darling  hypothesis.  The  industry  and  zeal  jnanifi.steJ 
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in  this  work,  by  Dr.  Lanibe,  are,  however,  suflicicnt  to  induce 
lo  wi^i  to  meet  him  a‘^iiin ;  but  on  ground  which  he  may  fin<l] 
more  tenable. 


AV 


Art.  VIll.  A  Desiriptioti  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  containing  Ob-  1 
srrvations  on  its  singular  Structure  and  Formation  ;  and  an  Account «'  i 
its  Climate,  Natural  History,  and  Inhabitants.  6vo.  pp.  20'i.  pria  | 
65.  6d.  1605.*  Phillips.  > 

have  had  occasions  of  exciting  the  public  attention  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  valuable  accommodation  to  ; 
our  Easleni  trade,  when  incasiiiing  the  vast  length  of  the  Atlan-  i 
tic  and  Indian  Oceans.  The  volume  before  ns  invites  our  notice  -j 
to  an  object  of  minor  importance,  but  of  similar  utility.  About  ,1 
a  thousand  miles  from  any  other  land,  in  S.  Lat.  if)®  \V.  Lon^.L^ 
6®  30',  rises  a  rocky  island,  tirsi  discovered,  about  .300  vears  ago,  ) 
by  a  I'ortugiicsc  navigator,  on  his  return  from  India.  'I'o  honour  = 
the  saint  on  whose  day  he  made  this  agreeable  discovery,  he 
called  the  island  St.  Helena.  From  the  Portuguese  it  passed  to  J 
the  Dutch,  and  from  them  wris  wrested  by  the  Uritish  arms,  v  3 
Neither  its  extent,  which  is  in  circumference  less  than  thirty 
miles,  nor  its  soil,  (for  it  is  chiefly  a  mere  rock)  can  give  it  much  (| 
importanee;  hut  its  situation  amidst  a  dreary  tract,  and  its  suj)-  Vi^ 
ply  of  pure  water,  have  gained  for  it  the  notice  and  patronage  of  , 
the  F.;ist  Imlia  Company.  Fnder  their  auspices  it  has  flourished,  " 
the  scanty  productions  of  the  soil  have  been  multiplied,  and  the  * 
iniiahitants  have  increased  lo  upwards  of  two  thousand. 

T  he  anonymous  author  of  this  description  gives  us  the  result 
of  “  a  diligent  search  of  five  weeks.’'  Judging  it,  perhaps, 
more  systematical,  he  commences  his  deseripiion  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  materials  of  which  the  island  is  composed.  But,  as 
comparatively  few  readers  will  enter  with  much  interest  on  these 
gcologie.a!  researches;  we  should  have  recommended  a  more  po- 

f)ular  subject  for  the  commencement  and  nearly  the  first  half  of 
lis  volume,  rather  than  an  investigation  on  which  the  author 
himself  make^  the  following  just  remark. 


^  From  the  various,  opposite,  .and  contradictory  views  of  things,  into 
which  even  men  of  science  and  obsen^ation  have  been  led,  in  their  rea¬ 
sonings  concerning  the  structure  of  the  globe;  it  should  seem  that  Nature, 
in  tlic  manner  of  .accomplishing  her  great  terraqueous  revolutions,  has 
hitherto  moi  ked  the  imbecility  of  human  research.’  p.  48. 

After  labouring  to  prove  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  whole  island, 
we  were  rather  surprised  and  diverted,  to  find  the  author  follow¬ 
ing  the  <ieps  of  Kireber,  to  dUcovtT  in  this  and  other  detached 
•pots,  the  remains  of  Plato’s  long  forgotten  Atlantis. 

The  climate  of  St.  Helena,  notwithsiaiiding  its  excessive 

drouglit, 
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r’lioujilit,  for  some  reasons  are  given,  appears  to  be  re- 

nuirkal)lv  salubrious.  Where  the  rocks  or  lava  arc  decomposed, 
liiey  t’urnish  a  soil  very  favourable  to  vegetation  ;  and,  contrary 
u>  ibe  usual  state  of  countries,  the  eiiiiiiences  are  fertile,  while  the 
vallovs  are  abandoned  to  sterility. 

The  introduction  of  the  roros /n/ci/rrd,  whicli  this  writer,  pre¬ 
ferring  nature  to  system,  classes  among  palms,  is  carne^stly  re¬ 
ef  mi  lucndod  to  the  proprietors  of  St.  Helena.  We  gratify  our- 
>elvesS  with  a  quota^’ou  on  this  subject,  which  forms  an  agree¬ 
able  exception  to  the  heathenish  phraseology,  by  which  nature 
Ts  so  often  substituted  for  nature’s  God. 

*  This  is  the  most  remarkable  production  of  those  islands  and  conti- 
tiental  shores,  which  are  situated  within  the  torrid  7one.'  Here  this 
l^eautiful  an<l  useful  tree  is  spread  in  such  abundance  and  variety,  that  its 
ap[)earance  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  feature  ot  the  lands 
where  it  grows  j  and  its  representation  may  be  cx)nsidcrcil  as  the  most 
natural  symbol  of  tropical  climates.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  gift 
which  the  benetichit  Author  of  Nature  hath  bestowed  ou  the  inhabitants 
ot  those  sultry  region^.  Wonderfully  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  simple 
life,  it  yields  without  the  labour  of  preparation  that  fexjd  and  exhilarating 
beverage,  whi(  h  \n  austerCr  dirhates,  can  only  be  obtained  with  toil  and 
care.  Its  broad  and  spreading  foliage,  of  the  most  refreshing  verduft‘, 
cools  and  shelters  the  thirsty  shiil  wlicre  it  grows,  while  it  is  easily  fa¬ 
shioned  into  a  light  pavilion,  wliich  protects  the  natives  from  the  sun  and 
Min.  (^f  the  numerous  classes  of  palms,  though  there  are  several  more 
U'autiful,  there  is  none  so  eminently  useful  astim  cocoa-nut.  Man,  in  a 
Slate  of  nature,  wants  but  little  that  is  not  .supplied  by  this  admirable 
tree,  which  is  adapted  to  purposes  so  various  and  manifold,  that  the 
Hindoos,  who  celebrate  its  uses  in  tlreir  songs  .and  verses,  regard  it  witli 
Wonder  and  veneration  as  a  most  lively  and  atlccting  e.xample  ot  the  be¬ 
neficence  of  Providence. 

‘  'I'hc  s.une  wise  and  benevolent  dc.sign,  which  has  so  amply  provided 
for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  southern  islands,  and 
.^lior(s  of  eomiiients,  by  the  easy  and  abundant  growth  of  this  useful 
tree,  has  still  furilicr  extended  the  benefit  of  this  provision,  by  making  its 
propagation  t>om  one  land  to  another  depend,  in  many  instances;  on  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  For  the.se  trees  growing  near  the  sea,  and 
trcqnently  over-h.inging  the  surf,  their  fruit  when  ripe  drops  into  the 
'^  .ater,  and  is  often  carried  to  a  great  distance  by  winds  and  currents  ;  and 
heing^  in  this  way,  thrown  ujiOn  the  sandy  shore  ot  .some  remote  island, 
it  Miikc,  root.  In  this  manner  palms  have  sprung  up  in  some  nninha- 

h. tcd  isirs,  where  no  trees  of  the  kind  grew  at  so  recent  a  period  as  that 
ot  :!ie  discovery  of  India  by  tlic  route  of  the  Cr.pc  of  Good  Hope.’ 

pp.  tori — I  Op. 

It  appears  from  our  ;inlbor\s  account  ol  the  inhabitants,  that,  in 
of  tile  laiiltMl  origin  of  ilicir  tln'V  arc  gciujinc  dcsccml- 
ants  (»t  fallen  Adam.  The  locality  ut  ihcir  uleas  is  iimu‘,iii*r ; 
vet  *t  was  verv  natural  for  lire  fair  i.-dandcr  to  (conclude  that  llie 
'crivalof  the  India  sliijis  must  create  as  powciful  sensations  in 

i. 'Midon, as  at  isj,  Helena. 
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**  Sic  canibus  catulos  similes,  sic  matiibus  haeclos 

**  Nuram  :  mc  parvis  compunere  magna  solcbam.’* 

For  our  concluding  extract,  sve  reserve  a  circumstance  to 
which  the  author  of  the  volume  has  very  pro[)crly  atlvc  rteci  in  his 
dedication,  as  furnishing  an  additional  reason  lor  tla*  title  of  the 
HoNorn  AOLK  East  India  Company.  Hy  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  St.  Helena,  the  Com|mny  enjoys  the  desirable  privilege  of  de- 
clarinp  that  all  its  possessions  are  now  exempted  from  the  dis* 
graceful  and  ruinous  concomitants  of  slavery.  ‘  O  si  sic  omnes  !* 

*  Blacks,  or  rather  persons  of  ditferent  shades  of  that  colour,  whodiv 
cover  in  the  variety  of  their  complexions  and  features  a  strange  and  mot» 
Icy  mixture  of  races,  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  country,  in  fishing, 
and  in  the  cap.u:ity  of  house  hold  servants.  These  |x*oplt‘,  wlioare  cithei 
descended  from  the  blacks  brought  here  by  the  first  Europ(‘an  settlers,  or 
w  ho  hive  bet  n  since  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  Guinea,  MaiLigas- 
car,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w  ere,  till  within  tlicse  few'  years,  in  a 
sLitc  of  slavery.  But  the  practice  of  slavery  hert*  has  been  long  since  re- 
stroiircd  in  its  exercise,  and  mitigated  in  its  effects,  by  some  humane  and 
salutary  regulations  ;  and  it  has  very  lately,  to  the  honour  of  tire  Direc- 
ti»rsof  the  East  India  Company,  been  wholly  abolished.  The  release  of 
six  hundred  blacks  from  a  state  of  thralducn,  can  subtract  but  little 
from  the  guilt  of  Europe,  or  the  wrongs  of  Africa ;  Yet  it  is  consolatory 
to  record  even  a  single  act  of  justice  and  mercy  to  an  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  this  unhappy  race,  whom  the  enormous  wickedness  ofEuropeani 
has  draggl'd  from  their  homes,  and  condemned  to  slavery ;  not  for  any 
wrong  they  ever  did  us,  or  for  any  gooil  we  ever  mean  to  do  them  ;  but 
bfxausc  our  jxrwiT  has  unhappily  enabled  us  to  make  tlreir  weakness  and 
burterlngs  subservient  to  our  avarie'e.’  pp.  227,  228. 

A  longer  residence  on  the  island  would  probably  have  rnahicd 
the  author  to  have  furnished  us  with  more  complete  information; 
and  had  lie  spent  more  time  on  the  coinpo.dtion  of  his  voluiuo, 
he  might  have  compressed  and  improved  it,  hy  the  omission  of 
some  sentenres,  which  repeat  the  same  ideas  almost  in  the  siime 
words;  yet  it  is  hut  justice  to  say,  that  it  respectably  performs 
♦he  promise  of  its  title.  I’here  are  two  plates  exhibiting  different 
views  of  the  island,  the  external  as|H!Ct  of  which  is  nigged  and 
forbidding,  hut  its  iiileiior  is  pleasingly  romantic. 


Art.  IX.  IKahf'tapa ;  or  llistoric'al  Memoirs  of  Shipwrecks  and  of 
the  Trovidential  Deliverance  of  Vessels.  By  James  Stanicr  Clarke, 
E.  R.  S.  Chaplain  of  the  Prince’s  Household,  and  Librarian  to  his 
Uoyal  Highness.  London,  1805.  pp.  421.  8vo.  Price  6s. 6d.  Maw- 
man. 

persons  who  read  at  all,  are  insensible  to  the  interest 
t  xcited  hy  well  written  voyages  and  travels.  Of  this  class 
of  writings  some  exhibit  scenes  of  peculiar  dithculiy,  danger, 
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aiul  distress,  which  carry  us  with  them  as  the  narrative  advances, 
'riu  sc,  while  they  interest  the  feelings,  invigorate  the  mind:  They 
eoiivitice  the  undefstatuliug,  also,  that  although,  in  this  world  of 
vicissitudes,  clouds  and  darkness  involve  the  operations  of  Tro- 
videnee,  yet  is  its  j)ower,  not  infrecj^uomly,  evideutly  exerted 
in  the  preservation  of  individuals  :  and,  excited  too,  in  a  intmuer 
whullv  unexpected,  as  well  as  incomprehensible  by  human  wis¬ 
dom.  Such,  we  have  no  doubt,  will,  with  few  exceptions, 
Ih.*  the  tmly  rational  conclusions  of  those  who  peruse  this 
well-c*hoscn  selecti(m,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is,  to  en- 
cournge  the  distressed  sailor  in  every  situation,  to  emulate  the 
noble  conduct  of  .^t.  Paul,  wlio,  thrice  shipwrecked,  vet  agaimt 
hovff  In/irved  in  hope;  and  to  trust  in  lliat  benevolent  power 
which  “  rides  in  ibe  wbirlv.  iiul,  and  directs  the  storm."’ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  a  iioliou  is  started,  that  the 
well  known  llistory  of  Kobinst^u  Crusoe,  was  written  by  llobert 
Harley,  Karl  of  Oxford,  w  hile  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Cieorge  1.  and  that  it  was  given  by 
liim  to  l)c  Foe,  its  hitherto  supposed  author.  The  reasons  ad¬ 
duced  in  support  of  (his  opinion,  do  not  appear  to  us  conclusive ; 
the  strongest  internal  evidence  in  their  favour  is,  the  striking  dif¬ 
ference  of  style  between  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  tlic  wurk^ 
The*  popularity  of  this  history  has  not  been  conHued  to  Britain  : 
for  Mr.  C.  observes,  that  in  1792  he  found  it,  in  the  originaJ, 
by  the  bedside  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  character  of 
J)e  Foe  is  cleared  up  satisfactorily  respecting  a  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  made  undue  advantage  of  Selkirk’s  papers,  whose  residence 
during  four  years  on  the  desolate  island  of  Juan  FcnuindeE,  is 
helievt  d  to  have  furnished  the  first  idea  of  Uobinson  Crusoe, 
^'elkirk  returned  to  England  with  Captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in 
1711:  who,  the  year  following,  published  his  voyage  round  the 
World,  including  the  story  of  Selkrik’s  adventures  ;  whereas  Ro¬ 
binson  Crusoe  did  not  appear  till  seven  years  afterwards,  ziz.  in 
1719. —  Ihom  the  present  volume  it  is  omitted  ;  in  consideration, 
probably,  that  it  is  already  in  every  hand. 

Of  lilt*  early  voyages  incThded  in  the  volume  before  us,  among 
tliose  wliich  will  he  read  with  interest,  that  of  JS’u:  llurnphry 
Oilh(  I  t,  to  Newfoundland  ;  and  the  Shipwreck  of  Sir  Thouiai 
j  Oates,  on  the  islands  of  Bermudas,  are  particularly  striking. 

1  This  group  of  rocks  and  keys,  the  terror  of  naviijators,  was  dis- 
liuimished  by  the  epithet  of  “  Devil’s  islands.*’  Dangerous  they 
tertainly  are,  in  a  very  high  degree ;  nevertheless,  llie  fears  of 
our  ancient  mariners  exceeded  the  truth,  on  one  hand,  no  less 
than,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pompous  eulogiura  of  Waller,  on 
thrir  iiiiugiued  excellence,  in  his  well-known  poem,  begianing 
wiiii, 
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**  Bermudas,  wall’d  with  rocks !  who  does  not  know, 

**  That  liappy  island  wliere  huge  lemons  grow  r” 

The  description  oFthe  isles  in  their  primitive  state  ofdesolatiuii,  || 
forms  a  strong  contrast  with  what  we  know  of  their  present  iin-  p. 
proved  condition;  notwithstanding  whieli,  we  do  not  coinprc- 
nend  the  reasons  of  the  l)enevolent  l^erkeiey  for  selecting  this  S 
secluded  and  dangerous  spot  as  the  site  of  his  proposed  college,  n 
T  he  nearest  land  is  Charlestown:  and  the  distanee  is  <J00  miles  , 
from  the  Contiiuuu  of  America. 

The  almost  incredible  relation  of  iMonsieur  V laud's  adven-  : 
tines  and  sutferings,  ccpially  excites  horror  and  compassion  ;  and 
the  dreadful  anguish  of  hunger,  which  impelled  him  to  murder 
his  faithful  ami  aflectionate  negroe,  is  recited  in  a  detail  *  J 
most  ])ainfully  minute.  Indeed,  we  doubt  inueh  the  propriety  > 
of  such  recitals;  as  the  rccollcclion  of  them  mav,  on  some  oc- 

,  ,  ,  '  ,  ,  •'  ,  V, 

casions,  issue  in  deeds  at  which  humanity  shudders,  'i’h is  ob¬ 
servation  becomes  censure,  and  proportionately  severe,  if  the 
narrative,  though  true  in  the  main,  yet  is  liable  in  parts  to  awar- 
Tantahic  degree  of  scepticism  ;  which  we  cannot  hut  suspect  it  * 
is.  We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  tale  of  wo(‘,  to  a  storj*^ 
which  has  afforded  instruction  as  well  as  aniiiscmcnt  to  thou*;  . 
sands,  both  in  their  boyish  days  and  in  their  riper  years:  tlitr 
adventures  of  Capt.  IJichard  Falconer,  WTitten  in  an  easy  and^  ( 
natural  style,  and  though  not  destitute  of  hair-hreadth  e.s'tv/pov^ 
fromfirr^  atid  ffnnd,  and  famine,  and  sometimes  approaching  ; 
to  the  marv(‘llous,  yet  never  exceeds  the  bounds  of  prohahility. 
I'lic  ideas  and  descriptions  (d*  this  history,  are  those  of  a  man 
wh(^  has  actually  experienced  what  he  describes.  It  has  also  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing — tcalurc  that  in  the  greatest  dangers  it  incuh’atos  a 
hecoming  dejx'miance  upon,  and  resignaiioti  to.  Divine  I’rovi* 
drnce.  AVe  heariily  wish  tliat  in  the  writing  of  sea  adventures,  tliii  ‘ 
principle  \va>  mori*  prevalent  :  nor  is  it  to  the  honour  of  tiie^^^ 
present  age,  that  the  more  rt  inotely  wc  ascend  fioni  our  uwii;v 
times,  in  perusing  th(‘  accounts  of  our  early  voyagers,  themore^;; 
we  may  discern  of  piety  and  humility.  ^Ve  think  Mr.  Ciark'<[t 
work  would  not  have  siilfered  in  the  csliniation  of  the  public,  had^ : 
he  increased  the  number  of  those  notes,  which  avowedly  hav«:|^ 
^for  liu'ir  object,  to  call  the  attention  of  our  brave  seamen  to 
'necessity  of  fearing  (Jod,  and  living  their  apjuiinted  space 
hardship,  suHeiing,  ami  danger,  to  tlieir  great  Creator's  praise. 

'J’he  lo>s  of  the  Catv>  ami  Froserpine,  employed  in  tlie  sei  vicf 
of  govcinnient.  on  a  coral  reef,  miles  to  the  eastward  ol.  : 
l\»i t  Jackson,  is  prefaced  by  an  ohservalion,  that  it  woulJ  havej^ 
h»  en  sonm  r  laid  before  the  public,  hut  for  the  inliumaii  eondiictlr] 
of^hc  g«>vernor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in  detaining  the  sliip-l^ 
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wrecked  orticers  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  ships  were  both  to¬ 
tally  lost  on  the  reel’  in  a  very  dark  night,  but  the  men  escaped 
on  an  adjHcenl  sand  bank,  with  the  exception  ot*  three  of  their 
iniinher  wlio  were  drowned.  One  of  the  coinnianders  sailed  for 
i’ori  Jackson,  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  eighty-four  men  on  this 
forlorn  spot,  situated  in  lat.  U'.  So.  Long.  E. 

with  such  of  the  provisions,  water,  and  sails,  as  were  saved 
from  the  wrecks  t  the  two  ships.  During  the  absence  of  the 
boat,  they  built  a  schooner  out  of  the  wrecks,  intending  her  iis 
tlicir  last  resource,  by  which  name  she  was  called.  Soon  after 
they  hud  landed,  they  found  on  the  bank  the  sternpost  of  a  largd 
ship,  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of  a  frigate,  which  had 
iain  long  exj)osod  to  the  weather.  'Fhis,  it  is  conjectured,  and 
with  great  probability,  belonged  to  one  of  the  ships  of  the 
unrurtuiiaic  IVrouse;  and  Mr.  Weslall,  the  original  relator, 
adds  in  his  nairativc 

N 

'  If  we  refer  to  the  concluding  part  of  that  navigator’s  last  letter  from 
New  South  Wales,  we  shall  find  that  his  intended  track  would  probably 
carry  him  towards  the  reef  on  which  the  above  remains  of  a  wreck  were 
found.  It  was  therefore  our  general  opinion,  that  we  were  cast  away  on 
the  very  same  bank,  u[K)n  which  poor  Pcrousc  pcrishetl.’ 

Wc  conclude  with  observing,  that  after  a  stay  of  forty-nine 
days  on  tiiis  dismal  place,  and  having  laid  the  keel  of  a  sc^cond 
vessel,  ihcv  wine  happily  released  from  their  state  of  painful  sus- 
pi  nsc.  hv  the  arrival  of  ships  sent  for  them  from  Port  Jackson. 
Mr.  Wcstall’s  account  will  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea  of  their 
dangers  and  surterings.  De  says, 

'  ^^’’e  were  all  assembled  in  the  cabin,  when  I  suddenly  heard  the 
crew  in  great  confusion,  and  hurrying  on  deck,  beheld  breakers  on  our 
larboard  bow'.  The  coral  reef  show^ed  itself  in  a  long  line  of  foam,  seen 
indistinctly  through  the  gloom  of  the  approaching  night. 

'  When  the  ship  struck,  one  general  groan  resounded  throughout,  for 
not  a  possibility  ap|x*aied  that  any  one  cmild  be  saved.  I’hc  night  was 
unusually  dark,  and  for  those  latitudes  remarkably  so.  Conic,  my  lads, 
said  Lieutenant  Fowler,  w  hose  accustomed  cidmiiess  and  serenity  cxjic- 
rieneed  no  abatement,  1  have  weathered  w'orse  nights  than  this  :  Come  ! 
put  a  good  face  upon  it.  Cut  away  the  inizcn  shrouds  and  stays  ! — The 
nuinin  1st  not  going,  he  then  ordered  it  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  case 
the  ship. 

'  During  this  dreadful  scene,  after  the  first  confusion  had  suhsivlej, 
all  was  coolness,  and  prompt  obedience  :  nor  did  the  siiiallcst  disposition 
for  dninkenness,  or  plunder,  appear  amongst  the  crew.  It  was  then 
that  the  snjK:riority  of  British  seamen,  and  their  animated  reliance 
Providence,  was  impressed  on  my  mind  in  a  manner  that  can  never 
rtfneed.  Many  of  them,  though  drenched  with  the  sea,  and  exhausted 
^’ith  fatigue,  would  only  accept  with  modcraiicu  the  spirits  »crvcd  out 
•0  recruit  their  strength. 
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'  For  ibont  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ship  struck,  it  was  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  we  should  be  burnt,  or  drowned  ;  for  a  candle  which  j 
been  left  in  the  gun  room,  had  set  some  curtaina  on  tire,  and  the  rtamf 
quickly  ineneasing,  was  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Amidst  this  double  , 
death,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  immediate  precautioni  were  adopted, 
and  with  suet  eis.  I  nc  wlmle  of  iny  attention  was  then  divided,  between 
many  an  anxious  glance  alu  r  the  lights  of  the  Briilgewater,  and  thro 
listening,  with  dreid  of  the  ship’s  parting,  to  ever)'  crash  I  heard.  The 
rrew  laboured  incessantly  ;  and  what  is  hardly  credible,  at  least  to  lands- 
ITien,  after  our  men  had  done  all  they  could,  many  of  them  had  the  re¬ 
solution  to  go  to  sleep,  and  tliat  soundly,  in  the  gaping  wreck  of  their 
vessel.  I'heir  example  was  contagious :  for  after  some  time,  having 
jammed  myself  iuio  a  secure  place,  I  also  was  rocked  by  tlie  tempest  into 
forgetfulness. 

‘  As  the  day  broke,  the  horrid  situation  of  the  Cato,  without  the  surf, 
was  di6cl(«ed  to  the  cre\v  of  the  Porpoise  :  when  our  men,  who  had  hi¬ 
therto  borne  all  their  sufferings  with  firmness,  were  now  overcome  with 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the  other  crew,  and  burst  into  tears  :  whilst 
tliey,  poor  wretches,  rejoiced  to  find,  that  we  were  so  much  better  off 
thtii  themselves,  nobly  gff\'e  us  three  distinct  cheers  !  There  was  so 
awful  Sublimity  in  tliis  act  of  heroism  w  hich  1  cannot  describe.  I  watched 
their  fate  with  peculiar  solicitude  :  every  sea  that  broke  over  the  wreck 
of  the  poor  Cato,  seemed  to  be  their  grave  ;  and,  to  my  agitated  mind, 
their  numbers  appeared  gradually  to  diminish. 

*  One  man,  more  PCvStdutc  than  the  rest,  after  continued  exertions,  and^ 
being  overwhelmed  repinitedly  by  the  w'ave^,  at  length  reached  a  part  o( 
the  reei,  that  was  formed  between  the  coral  breakers  and  the  sand  bank; 
and  with  faultering  steps,  naked,  and  bleeding,  gained  the  wreck  of  the 
Porpoise,  within  the  surf.  Great  God  !  with  what  sensations  did  I  be¬ 
hold  him  immediately  extend  I»is  hands  towards  Heaven,  and  with  up¬ 
lifted  eyes  pour  forth  tlie  fervent  piety  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  Wc 
immediately  procured  him  refreshments,  and  covering :  but  it  was  many 
minutea  before  he  could  inform  us,  that  after  Mr.  Park  had  made  two 
fruitless  attempts  to  get  through  the  surf,  this  seaman  who  w'as  reckoned 
the  beat  swimmer  on  board  the  Cato,  had  determined  to  perish,  or  sur- 
piount  the  threatening  obstacles  :  yet  he  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  opinion, 
tliat  few,  or  none  of  his  shipmates  could  escape.  However,  towards 
no<»n  tlie  surf  abated  :  and,  w'ith  the  exception  of  three,  as  mentioned 
in  Lieiitrnant  Fowler’s  account,  the  crew  of  the  Cato  left  their  perilous 
situation,  and  received  support  from  ilie  stores  of  the  Porpoise.’ 

pp.  385—388. 


Mr.  Clarke  knows  somewhat  of  a  sailor's  perilous  life ;  and  I^as 
proved  himself  to  W  not  insensible  to  their  mental  wants.  To 
the  latter  we  sineendy  hop»*  be  will  pay  attention  in  the  future 
▼olnmcs  of  the  Naufragia;  as  well  in  respect  to  selection,  as  in 
dirf'cting  their  vit  ws  to  ohj^vts  which  may  induce  them  to  think 
.%'rnusly  and  act  virtuously.  All  aft'ert  to  lament  the  too  ob¬ 
vious  depravity  of  Hrilisli  .'tailors,  hut  what  benevolent  hand 
contiihuie?  its  aid  to  promote  their  amendment  and  reformation! 

From 


1 


Walpole’i  Scarce  Translations, 

From  the  former  cxertious  of  this  Divine  for  Uie  rcligioas 
instruction  and  improvement  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
intiliips/*  we  are  Jed  to  liope  that  he  will  meet  our  wishes:  which 
assuredly  will  be  not  only  a  satisfaction  to  himself,  but  a  lasting 
benefit  U)  his  country. 

AVe  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers,  as  instructive  and 
entertaining :  and  wish  both  it  and  its  benevolent  editor  every  sue* 
cess.  * 


Art*  X.  Spedmens  of  scarce  Translations  of  the  Seventemth  Century^ 
from  the  Latin  Poets.  To  which  are  added,  Miscellaneous  Translations 
from  the  Greek,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  By  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.  B.  A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Small  8vo.  pp.  l(>4.  Mawinan, 
Foultry.  Price  4s.  1805. 

heartily  wish  that  the  art  of  book-making  were  some- 
what  less  thriving  among  ns  :  or  that  every  artist  in  this 
line,  before  he  dipt  his  “  grey  ^oose  quill”  into  the  yet  innocent 
ink,  would  seriously  ask  himseli  the  obvious  question,  cui  hono 't 
What  good  am  I  likely  to  do?  For,  not  only  if  mischief,  in  any  shape, 
hut  if  no  good  be  likely  to  result  from  the  labours  of  a  writer,  he 
liad  mucli  better,  both  on  his  own  account,  and  on  that  of 
his  readers,  remain  quiet.  We  confess  that  we  speak  feelingly 
on  this  subject:  destined,  as  we  are,  to  be  readers  of  books, 
which  sometimes  neither  find,  nor  deserve,  any  readers  beside 
Reviewers. 

Emboldened  by  the  signal  success  and  popularity  of  some  of 
our  Elegant  Extracters,  a  sw’arm  of  ephemeral  compilers  are, 
without  scruple,  obtruding  their  useles  miscellanea  on  tlie  public, 
though  neither  solicited,  nor  needed.  Hence  wo  are  continually 
otfended  by  the  literary  limbs  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson, 
(iray,  and  Mason,  absurdly  strung  together,  without  con¬ 
nexion,  or  meaning. 

- velut  (cgri  somniayvatuc 

Fingentur  sf)ccus  i  ut  nec  pcs,  nex  caput  uni 
lic^datur  Jurma, 

Nor  do  we  contine  our  disapprobation  to  random  and  in¬ 
coherent  compilations  from  modern  poets ;  the  same  may 
he  said  in  respect  to  the  ancient  classics :  a  good  edition  ot 
any  of  these  writers  would  be  welcome;  but  w'hy  should  our 
patience  be  put  to  the  proof  by  extracts? 

We  conceive  the  above  censure  falls  not  unfairly  on  the  writer 
helorc  us.  When,  too,  we  enumerate  the  chief  of  these  trans^ 
lationSy  we  have  reason  to  wonder,  why  Mr.  W  .  calls  them  scarce. 
Among  smaller  twigs,  lie  has  collected  Hyblis  and  CauriJs 
from  Ovid,  bv  Oldham. — Ovid,  Eleg.  1,  C,  by  Creech. — Horace, 
Ode  1.  4,  by'Uochester.— Ovid,  Elegy  3,  4,  by  Sir  C.  .Sedicy.-f 

E  4  Ode 
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Ode  from  Ciallus,  by  Cotton. — Martial,  b.  8,  ep.  77,  byB.  Jon.l 
t<on. — 'I’aiquiii  and  Lm  rrtia  from  Ovid,  by  Creech,  with! 
some  French  tiaiiblations  from  the  Classics,  by  Du  IVr-l 
ron,  ^cc.  I 

'fhe  cond  department  is  called  (what  else  indeed  should  I 
the  jirst  be  called  ?)  Mhcellaneous  Tramlaiiom,  Mr.  W  .  bc«| 
pins  uitli  some  copies  of  verses,  which  are  nameless :  except 
that  he  laconically  places  at  the  bead  of  each,  From  the 
Greek;”  and  that,  in  his  Advertisement,  there  is  a  general  re- 
ference  to  the  ^Jntholo^ia.  We  have  also,  an  ode  translated  from 
Lope  tie  V  ega,  imo  Lnglish ;  another  from  Petrarch,  into  Latin 
verse;  another  from  Luis  de  Leon,  into  Greek  sapphies  ;  ivnotber 
with  this  vague  title  again,  From  the  French,”  into  Fnglish; 
another  from  the  Italian,  into  Fnglish  ;  and  another  from  the 
Frencli,  into  Greek  again. 

W  e.can,  however,  derive  little  knowledge  from  this  Babylonish 
transmutation  of  tongues,  except  that  Mr,  \V.  mulerstands  some¬ 
thing  of  (jicck,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Fnglish. 
Our  readers  may  perhaps  accept  his  youth  as  some  apology  for 
the  vattity  which  this  spruce  little  polyglot  publication  be¬ 
trays;  as  his  ample  share  l)olh  of  industry  and  classical  learning 
may  be  admitted  on  better  ground.  By  a  Greek  Sap[)hic  Ode, 
entith'd,  Melltc  liritan/iis  safiacta,  which  is  here  reprinted,  he 
gained  the  annual  prize  at  Cambridge,  in  1801.  Ihe  success 
of  this  ode  in  such  a  contest  speaks  its  praise. 

We  extract,  f4>r  the  sake  of  our  learned  readers,  the  following 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very  valuable  literary  character, 
late  of  rrinity  College,  Cambridge,  who  died  on  his  travels  in 
Greece.  Mr.  W'rangham  paid  him  a  very  tender  poetical  re- 
inembranci*.  in  his  prize  poe.m  intitled  Palisiiiu'.  We  consider 
Mr.  Walpoles  Flcgiacs  as  no  contemptible  specimen  of  modern 
( i’ reek  composition ;  though  possessing  no  great  elevation  ot 
ihoughl  or  sentiment. 

IXSCRIBEXDCM  TUMULO 

dOlIANNIS  TWFDDFLL, 

IN  Tr.MPLO  THtStl 

Arun  ATHEN.VS  SEFCLTI. 

F^VAFIw  f>  nxrr.y  Zoylns  Aft  x, 

Htt  ci  thv  /aaT'jk. 

AXXa  fi'jm.*  TO  yi  au'uji  to  yrttvot  xup.KA^C'TTtt 
o^i’  oipxtof  Ximl'i  tX'^* 

'U/x.r  «>’  04  (Tt  ylXo.  I'St  KXTX  OAKfV  X'**'*^ 

Nt»a.uz  o^ifCfXtOx, 

lloi'  7  xjci  Tfp‘n»o»  17X11,  Ayr?>iy 

*SJ;  r. ! ly,  Kihixt  e»  p.  1-1 1 
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’rill*  following  is  a  free translation”  of  it: 

'Ft  he  inscrilxd  on  the  Tomh  of  John  Tu  eildell,  u'ho  lies  buried 
al  Athens,  in  the  Temple  oj  Thiscus. 

I 

77/0//  sleepest  amon^  the  dead.  In  vain,  therefore,  di(hl  thou 
rid/  the  f/f^irers  oftcisdom  ;  and  than  K'ast  beloved  hi/  the  Muse 
in  vain.  'This  tomb,  hoivever,  only  holds  thine  earthly  pari; 
thy  soul  has  taken  h  a'  flight  to  the  skies,  t^e  thy  friends  cannot 
help  lamenting  thy  loss,  since  thou  tc  ert  s(f  dear  to  //s,  as  jcc  u'ater 
rrith  our  tears  the  fresh  remembrance  of  thy  friemUiiip :  Yet  it 
affords  some  melancholy  consolation,  that  thou,  being  a  Ihiton, 
sleepest  in  the  classic  dust  of  Athens, 

Wo  have  still  to  inoiition  an  Appendix,”  containing  a  scrap 
ofCiivck,  from  Menander;  another  of  Spanisli,  from  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Tasso’s  Aininta;  Mr.  Southey’s  English  translation  of  the 
Ode  by  Luis  do  L(  on,  which  wc  have  already  noticed,  as  traius- 
jated  into  Ciroek  by  Mr.  W. 

We  arc  not  disposcil  to  detract  from  Mr.  AV.’s  merit  as 
a  versifior,  or  as  a  scholar;  but  wc  cun  neither  disc’crn  the 
utility,  admit  the  propriety,  nor  vindicate  the  morality,  of  this 
hctcrogcncoMs  collection.  Nothing  is  truly  valuable  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  scarce.  1  o  rescue  from  obscurity  original  English 
poems  of  past  centuries,  might  be  commendable  :  but  to  reprint 
obsolete  English  translations  from  classic  authors,  seems  to  us 
the  most  useless  of  all  literar}"  occupations.  Neither  arc  the 
subjects  of  these  versions,  or  of  those  which  Mr.  W,  has  addcil 
from  his  own  pen,  such  as  can  properly  recommend  them  to 
general  attention.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  have  wished 
most  of  them  to  have  been  expunged  from  school  editions  of  the 
oiiginal  authors,  rather  than  to  nave  been  brought  into  com¬ 
mon  notice  by  translation  into  our  own  language.  Instead  of 
such  selcetion^  as  these,  or  anv  others  from  ancient  or  modem 
classic  writers,  wc  should  he  glad  to  see  collections  of  their 
norks,  purged  from  those  im [unities  which  render  the  perusal  of 
ilu  iii  eitiu  r  disji;usliui>:  or  seductive. 

O  O 


Art  XI.  Cmnitorum  Groecoruni  Fragnienfa  ytardam,  Curavit,  et  notng 
acMidii  Uolicrtus  \Val[K)le,  A.  B.  I'rin.  College,  Cant.  Veneunt  apud 
J.  Mawinan,  I.ondini.  pp.  lid.  bvo.  Price 5s.  ()il.  1805. 


\  \ I’i  know  that  the  famous  Dr.  I^cntley  intended  to  collect  all 
th('  fragments  of  the  (i reck  poets,  and  to  publish  them  with 
;ni(l  emendations:  and  as  we  know  too  how  well  he  was 
*|uaiitlc(l  for  the  task,  the  lovers  of  cbiasicul  antiipiity  will  lament 
die  caiia*,  whatever  it  was,  that  prevented  him  from  exc- 
<'utlng  bis  int<*ntion.  He,  however,  as  well  as  the  great  (irtitius, 
Muieil,  and  Hartley,  (]i<l  much  in  this  way,  though  um[uesti(»ii- 
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ably,  they  have  left  much  more  for  others  to  do,  and  whoever 
accomplishes  the  task  will  confer  ^reat  obligations  on  the  literary 
worM. 

The  editor  of  this  collection  seems  enamoured  of  any  thing 
scarce^  or  what,  perhaps,  has  only  the  reputation  of  being  so. 
11  i.s  “  Scarce  Translations”  arc  very  properlvt  therefore,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  these  still  more  scarce  originals,  fiut  we  sec  many 
rcascjns  for  giving  a  better  welcome  to  this  compilation  than  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  give  to  the  other.  A\"hat,  likewise,  we 
confers,  has  some  weight  with  us  on  this  occasion,  is,  to  learn 
that  Professor  Person,  a  member  of  the  same  society,  was  con¬ 
sulted  before  the  publication. 

1  he  classical  reader  is  here  regaled  with  a  slight  taste  of  the 
wine  of  antiquity;  diuw'n,  alas!  fVom  the  broken  and  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  cisterns  of  Kupolis,  Plato,  Pherccrates,  jinii- 

phnnes,  Anaxandridcs,  Aristopnon,  Kpicrates,  Knhulus,  Pha- 
nicidas,  Timocics,  Menander,  lt  in  gi:nus  omnk.  Athena^us, 
of  course,  has  been  a  valued  repository  for  preserving  so  many 
names,  (in  spite  of  the  loss  of  their  works,  {ilmost  in  toto)  from 
the  abyss  of  oblivion.  It  may  be  true,  that  an  epigram  writhout 
wit,  or  a  chorus  w  iihout  meaning,  may  he  idolized,  by  a  profound 
philologist,  almost  as  much  as  the  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  Mr.  W.’s  present  la¬ 
bours.  The  collection  may  he  useful  in  some  hands,  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  thought  curious  by  all  capable  judges. 

Belw'cen  the  original  “  Fragments,”  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
notes  at  the  end,  of  this  volume,  are  inserted  translations  from 
most  of  the  former,  partly  in  liatiu,  taken  from  the  **  Excerpta” 
of  Grotius,  and  partlv  in  English,  from  some  valiiahle  papers  in 
Mr.  Chimherland’s  **  Observer.”  But  we  were  surprised  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  to  find,  thattlie  regular  series  of  translations,  in  the 
order  of  the  Fragments  was  not  complete  ;  contrary  to  the  authors 
intimaliou  in  his  Latin  introduction.  There  are  se  veral  pieces  to 
l>e  found  in  the  Latin  of  Grotius,  (for  what  reason  inserted  here, 
we  know  not)  which  Mr.  W.  has  not  included  in  his  collection 
irom  the  originals:  and  there  are  some  things  in  that  collection 
wliich  have  no  translations  either  in  Ihiglish  or  Latin. 

VVe select  the  folliAviug  fraginenls  of  Menander  and  Pliilemon, 
'  with  the  nervous  imitations  of  them  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  for  their 
St  iitimental  excellence. 

MENANAPOr. 
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ni»  i*  ^  xroi* 

rt  fjLt*  yi^  oTt^x  txZtx  Toi 

ii  iranTwE  T9* 


Walpole's  Greek  Fragmentt,  C3 

m  otJU’Tov,  T^f  ^  wm»T 

tI  i.f  ^doKWijf,  St  irari^y  rovTxt  Tt$t  % 
at/‘rii  ya^  oAa^  tin 

<9raf(Xo^»it  (TOt/  ir«»ra  v^diia’ii  ir^<y. 

^iOTTi^  iyv  ci  Pnfjit  ^ut  otnv  ^('o»ov 
Kv^tos  crt  yii>pat/s^if,  ‘jrari^, 

avrov  hriKov^?f  nraatp,  iv^^s  •fronTp, 

•5j  av  •trytiirnvs ,  Jia  <rai/Tov*  Tc-rro  ya^, 

ftOava'^ov  fCTTi,  xa»  iron  mrxlaxs  rv^s, 
tKti&tP  tarai  rxvro  tovto  ffo4  vaX^v.  p.  33« 

XVcakIs  the  vanity  that  boasts  of  riches. 

For  they  an^  fleeting  things  :  were  they  not  such, 

Coul  J  they  be  yours  to  all  succeeding  time, 

*Twcrc  wise  to  let  none  share  in  the  possession  3 
But  if  whate’er  you  have  is  held  of  fortune. 

And  not  of  right  inherent,  why,  my  father. 

Why  with  such  niggard  jealousy  engross 
W’^hat  the  next  hoar  nwy  ravish  from  your  grasp. 

And  cast  into  some  wortliless  favourite’s  lap  ?— 

Snatch  tlien  the  sw'ift  occasion  while  ’lis  yours; 

Put  tliis  unstable  boon  to  noble  uses  5 
Foster  the  w  ants  of  men,  impart  your  wealth, 

And  purchase  friends  :  ’twill  be  more  lasting  Ircamre, 

And,  when  misfortune  comes,  your  best  resource.  p.  74. 


The  notes  are  neither  very  copious,  nor  very  profound:  and 
they  are  chiefly  derived  from  former  coniinentators,  Heiske, 
Taylor,  Bentley,  &c.  There  are  others  marked  P.  which  are 
assigned  to  IVot*.  Porson.  Wc  suppose  tliesc  latter  to  liave  been 
chiefly  hinted  at  in  the  communication  which  Mr.W.  handsomely 
acknow  ledges  to  have  had  with  that  far-famed  Greek  luminary. 

In  the  editor’s  monitum  respecting  errata ,vi\\ichf  as  the  finish¬ 
ing  toucli  to  his  performance,  we  might  at  least  expect  to  be 
altogether  tnendis  purgata^  we  arc  somewhat  surprised  to  have 
occasion  to  correct  his  corrections.  Trifling  Jis  the  mistake  cer* 
tainly  is,  he  prints  xo^ixwTf^»  instead  of  Nor  has  he 

here,  by  any  means,  pointed  out  all  the  misprints  of  the  Greek, 
especially.  He  pleads  his  being  absent  from  the  press. 

To  dismiss  Mr.  W.  from  our  trihumd,  we  higldy  approve  of 
the  design  of  his  present  performance,  wdlh  Few  exceptions : 
but  we  do  not  approve  of  tlie  growing  evil  of  unnecessarily  inul- 
tiplying  books,  and  giving  us  authors  by  piecemeaL  We  wisli 
the  editor,  whose  qualifications  for  the  task  are  promising,  with 
the  friendly  aid  of  the  Professor,  would  seriously  meditate  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  these  Greek  Comic  FragoicnU. 


Art. 


Art.XfT.  The  flhtr^ry  of  Egifpt,  from  the  earliest  Accounts  of  that 
Country,  till  the  Kxpulsion  of  the  French  from  Alexandria,  in  iljc 
year  1801.  By  James  Wilson,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Falkirk.  8vo.  3  vols. 
pp.  about  14uO.  Price  ll.  4s.  Constable,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman 
and  Co.  London. 

/  \F  the  nuiuerous  and  singular  events  to  uhicJi  the  French  rc- 
voh;ti<»n  guv<‘  birth,  the  inva.^ion  of  Fgy[)t  was  not  the  least 
re;narkal)le.  'rhough  it  is  prooiiUle  that  the  scheme  may  liave 
luiii  among  tiic  secrets  of  slate,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  15o(?rh()ns, 
yet  n«>iH*  hat  such  an  aira  of  desperate  adventures  was  hkelv  to 
witness  the  t'.vccuLion  of  it.  liy  tl;c  expedition  of  Buonaparte, 
all  dte  ancient  misfortune  of  this  singular  country  was  ri'vived; 
tliC  nicnuil  distance  at  which  it  si  enied  to  have  been  placed,  va¬ 
nished,  and  Europe  presseil  to  sec  its  Lalllcs  fought  in  the  Innd 
of  Ham,”  and  to  witness  new  wonders  in  the  fields  of  Zoaii.” 
'1  iius  all  ihe  act  ive  energies  of  generosity  were  called  into  vigorous 
evercise,  to  procure  the  knowledge  of  every  particular  relative 
to  a  spot,  rendered  interesting  by  its  natural  singularities,  by  the 
most  ancient  rcimrds  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  by  its  long 
jiiedicted  servitude  to  stranger.^,  ami  by  the  conseouenee  t(;  which 
It  has  at  length  arrived,  as  the  'riiennopylic  of  the  East,  wliere 
genius  and  valour  arrested  the  nrogress  of  invasion,  whieli  would 
have  cut  the  sinews  of  our  wealth,  and  thus  would  have  annihi¬ 
lated  the  importance  of  Britain  and  the  liherlies  of  the  worlii. 

To  gratify  tliis  reasonable  euri<»sity,  Dr.  W  .  steps  forth,  at¬ 
tended  with  the  advantages  of  a  propitious  subject,  but  aceoni- 
])anied  by  tbe  peril  of  remaining  wiibout  excuse,  sliould  be  fail 
to  secure  tbe  public  interest  ami  applause,  lie  bus,  indeed,  la¬ 
boured  commcndably  to  <lraNV  from  tbe  best  .sources;  pmi  if  we 
cannot  award  to  him  tbe  praisi*  of  throwing  new  light  on  tbe 
subjert,  vet  be  has  collected  bis  materials  with  diligence  and 
care,  and  has  disposed  them  with  some  tasteami  jurlgmcnt.  \Vc 
rbic'fly  remonstrate  against  being  led  so  fre(|ucntiy  nml  so  far 
from  tbe  objix^t  of  res(*iireb,  to  follow'  tlie  fortunes  t>t  ibe  Selcu- 
cida',  tbe  progressof  tbe  ergsades,  and  tbe  protean  forms  of  tbe 
iTcneh  revolution,  'i'o  have  been  demined  longer  in  ibe  land  of 
I'gvpt  would  have  been  to  us  no  hard  bondage. 

Instead  of  an  enquiiy  into  the  origin  ot  the  names,  both  of 
i'gypt  and  of  its  far-famed  river,  together  with  some  industrious 
rf>eai<'h('s  cotu'orning  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which  the  extent 
ami  promise*  of  the  work  gave  us  a  right  to  expect  ;  we  have  onlv 
.a  ^liebt  intimroiim  of  the  eontideuce  which  Dr.  \\  .  places  iu  the 
veiaeity  <»f  his  countryman,  Bruce. 

*  Fyypt  rr.iclics  from  jbout  the  .>!•  2/  to  tl;e  23*  43'  of  nortli  latitude, 
iU(l  Gr.iud  C.firo.  its  present  capital,  is  in  31  ’  ItV  of  longitinl(‘ ironi 
(irrctiwa'li.  It  is  Iviuiuled  on  t!ie  noitb  by  the  M'^di terra Uf'  ui  st-a ;  c>u 
th;  toil  by  the  ic.liiuus  oi  Suc^  and  the  Arabian  G'jlf}  o:i  :iit*  by 
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Xubia,  or  a  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia :  and  on  the  west  by  Lybia,  or  the 
of  Barca,  which  includes  the  ancient  Marmorica  and  the  kingdom 
ofCyrcnc.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  Syene,  or  Assuan  as  it  is  now 
called,  then*  is  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  and  the  breadth,  upon  an 
average,  including  the  greater  and  less  Oasis,  may  be  estimated  at  250. 

A  considerable  part  oftlie  country  uix)n  the  nortli  is  low.  level,  and  some 
of  it  marshy.  That  district  which  is  boiuided  by  the  branches  of  the 
Nile  is  somewhat  in  shape  like  the  fourth  letter  of  the  (ircck  alphabet, 
and  is  therefore  denominated  the  Delta.  This  jxirlion  of  Egypt,  and  the 
vale  through  which  tne  Nile  runs,  in  the  uppi  r  part  of  the  country,  are 
verdant  and  fruitful ;  but  excepting  these  and  casual  sj)ots,  where  mois¬ 
ture  is  found,  the  rest  of  Egypt  is  full  of  barren  mountains  and  burning 
squids.’  pp.  4,  5. 

The  cause  here  assignctl,  butli  for  the  want  of  rain  iti  F-gvpr, 
and  for  tlu'  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  though  not  new,  may  uli’oid 
instruction  to  some  of  our  readers. 

'  The  tendency  of  the  air  to  fill  up  the  rarified  space,  between  the  tro¬ 
pics,  not  only  products  the  monsoons  and  trade-winds,  but  also  assists  us 
to  ollVr  a  reason  for  the  dehciency  of  rain  in  the  districts  of  llgypi.  Be¬ 
ing  mostly  within  the  extent,  and  altogctlier  within  the  inllucncc  of  the 
northern  monsoons,  the  clouds  of  that  tiuartcr  arc  hurried  tow  ard  tlic 
equator,  from  April  to  October,  and  being  carried  both  rapidly  and  high, 
none  of  them  descend  on  Egypt,  nor  let  fall  on  iu  surface  any  part  of 
their  burthen  ;  but  leaving  it  unvisited  and  dry,  they  hasten  to  tlie  moun¬ 
tains  ot  Abyssinia,  and  there  they  deposit  their  watry  stores.  The  heatnd 
and  rarifi'xl  air  between  the  tropics  necessarily  ascends  into  the  higher 
regions  of  ilie  sky;  and,  yielding  to  the  thicker  atmosphere,  by  which  it 
is  displaced,  it  rctunu  toward  the  northern  mountains  to  be  re-lo.ided 
with  ficah  vapours,  and  to  procc'  d  again,  in  a  lower  direction,  toward 
llictquator.  pp.  10,  20. 

'  In  referring  all  nations  of  the  world  to  one  common  source,  the  line 
of  their  migration  may  be  traced  Uick  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  or 
the  Persian  Irac.  'Ehe  ancient  Persians  and  Indians,  tlie  Plgypiians  and 
Ethiopians,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Goths,  appear  to  have  de¬ 
scended  troiu  Ham  a  son  of  Noah.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Greece 
Were  probably  the  children  of  Japhet,  another  ot  liis'-ons,  but  the  Greeks, 
properly  so  called,  who  emigrated  from  Syria,  or  ilgypt,  silled  tlic  an¬ 
cient  jreoplc  of  Greece  barbarians,  and  drove  them  out.  It  is  suggested, 
from  various  hints  and  records,  tliat  Cush,  a  son  of  Ham,  went  into  Ethi¬ 
opia,  Mizraim  into  I^lgypl,  and  Uaamah,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  into  In¬ 
dia.  The  .lews  and  liie  Arabs,  the  Assyrians  and  the  second  race  of  Tcr- 
siaij>,  appear  to  have  sprung  from  Shein,  and  the  lartars,  with  all  their 
<iiversified  nations,  may  be  referred  to  Japheth,  the  third  son  of  Noah.’ — 
pp.  20,  31. 

i)i  .  \\ .  stoutly  contends  that  the  original  Egyptians  were  not 
negroes. 

•  Mizraim  is  the  name  by  which  the  Hebrew'  scriptures  call  ike  landuf 
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Of  the  famous  Pyramids  we  have  the  following  account. 


‘  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  rather  monuments  of  industry  than  skill  j  | 
aud  the  immensity  of  their  size  has  long  attracted  the  curiosity  of  travel-  i 
liTS.  A  pyramid  is  a  solid  figure,  which  is  contained  by  three  or  more  ' 
planes  ot  a  triangular  form,  having  their  bases  in  the  same  plane  and  one  ^ 
common  vertex.  The  pyramids  of  Eg)pt  have  a  quadrangular  base,  and 
some  of  their  summits  are  not  drawn  completely  to  a  point ;  although  at 
a  distance  they  liave  a  sharp  apjx-anncc.  Too  contractions  are  not  made 
in  every  case  by  a  sloping  sha|)c  of  the  stones,  but  are  formed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  steps,  by  having  every  successive  row  funher  in  tlian  the  preced¬ 
ing  >  and  notw'itlistanding  wliat  has  been  asserted,  it  docs  not  seem  that 
they  were,  ever  covered  by  blocLs  of  granite  or  marble. 

Ihe  hciglu  of  the  largest  pyramid  of  Giza  has  been  so  dilTercntly  repre¬ 
sented  that  we  are  at  a  loss  what  conclusion  to  draw. 

After  con^paring  a  diversity  of  accounts,  the  altitude  of  this  pyramid 
may  Ik*  fixed  at  somewhat  less  than  500  leet  »  the  sides,  >vhich  have  a 
sloping  direction,  may  exceed  000,  and  the  bixadlh  of  a  side  at  the  base, 
cannot  be  accounted  less  than  690.  Of  the  pyramids,  which  are 
situated  near  Giza  on  the,  Lybian  side,  of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  opjKxsitc  to 
Grand  Cairo,  there  are  three,  which  rear  themselves  in  a  majestic  man¬ 
ner,  and  attract  more  espe  cially  the  notice  of  travellers.  I'hey  stand  so 
high  u|K>n  a  rising  rock,  tliat  tliey  have  never  been  reached  by  the  waters 
ct  the  Nile.  Hie  marble  and  granite,  which  have  been  found  in  their 
neighbourhood,  are  but  fragments,  and  probably  belonged  to  other  build¬ 
ings  ;  for  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  arc  soft  aud  free,  and  apj>car  to  have 
been  found  in  the  adjoining  rocks. 

The  pyramids  of  Egy  pt  depart  but  a  little  from  that  part  of  the  geomc- 
frical  definition,  which  describes  them  as  solid  bodies.  The  largest  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Giza,  the  size  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  is  the  only 
one  of  those  huge  masses  wliose  interior  parts  appear  to  have  been  exa¬ 
mined.  No  exterior  aperture  seems  to  have  been  left  j  and  the  labour 
of  opening  them  is  difficult  and  tedious.  The  one  which  lies  farthest  to 
the  north,  and  of  which  we  have  been  more  particularly  treating,  has  se¬ 
veral  apartments,  or  chambers  of  a  considerable  size.  In  one  t  nd  of  these 
apartments,  there  is  a  trough  or  stone  coffin,  formed  of  a  large  and  solid 
block  of  granite.  'I  he  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  remains  undisco¬ 
vered  ;  but  every  visitant  has  found  it  empty  ;  and  when  struck,  it  emits 
a  sound,  which  is  re|>«itedly  echoed  through  the  cavities  and  openings  of 
the  wliole  pyramKl.  I'he  pass.ages  which  lead  to  tliosc  apartments  arc 
sometimes  so  small  and  straitene  d  with  s;ind,  that  the  unexperienced  visi¬ 
tant,  though  laid  at  full  length,  must  occasionally  be  dragged  forward  by 
his  conductor.*  pp.  8(3— 89. 

'I'o  tlir  im  inorv  of  Egyptian  su])crsiition  history  ha.s  erected 
her  lasting  inontimenls.  After  an  aeconnt  ot  Osiris,  Isis,  Apis, 
anil  lyphon,  oui  historian  makes  tiiis  comment. 
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'  As  in  Grr<n*  and  Rome  various  passions  and  affections  had  their 
altars,  so  in  Egypt  the  power  of  superstition  prevailed,  and  in  grateful 
but  misguided  emotions  of  the  heart,  the  fruits  of  the  field  were  vene¬ 
rated.  So  inconsivtont  is  it  with  tlie  unbias!»ed  exercise  of  reason  to  wor¬ 
ship  objects  lading  and  lifeless,  tliai  wc  can  scarcely  credit  historians 
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mhcn  they  rank  the  Icrk,  the  onion,  and  other  vegetable  productions, 
wiiong  the  objects  of  nature  whkh  the  Egyptians  revered.  But  the 
Lotus,  which  w  as  highly  esteemed  in  Egypt,  is  still  held  sacred  in  Bootan, 
a  dependant  province  of  Tibet.  To  these  emotions  of  religious  gratitude 
arc  we  to  ascrilKj  tlie  worship  which  in  sultry  regions  U  paid  to  tbuntaina 
and  rivers,  pp.  108,  109. 

Wliili*  perusing  this  part  of  the  work,  we  were  led  to  ask,  was 
L  j  this  Divine  iinaeipiuinled  with  the  eurioiis  information  collecleti 
in  the  Egypiiaca  of  the  learned  and  pious  Witsius? 

*  I’o  these  places  of  burial  (the  isles)  the  dead  bodies  might  be  con- 
veytd  in  a  boat  and  as  we  have  found  that  tiiosc  of  unwoithy  charac- 
|**i  ters  were  rvot  granted  funeral  honours,  so  upon  the  union  of  Uiosc  cir- 
^1  cunistances  might  be  founded  tlic  fable  of  i'haron  ferrying  the  soi.Js  of 
the  departed  over  the  river  Styx  and  Acher«»n,  and  not  beiiig  permitted  to 
V;:  receive  into  his  boiit  ilie  bodies  otTliose  who  had  not  been  lioiiourt  d  with 
funeral  ceremonies,  p.  125. 

Passing  over  the  rt  now  ned  Sesostris,  and  the  S'licphrrd  Kings, 
wo  arc  conducted  to  tiie  most  important  and  well  au then ticated 
;  a  ra  of  Egyptian  liislory,  the  Babylonian  cuncpicst  under  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar. 

^  •  For  twelve  years  bad  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  on  the  siege  of  Tyre, 

j  "  w  hich  w  as  the  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  queen  of  the  seas,  litr  incr- 

IR  chants  in  point  of  splendour  rivalled  the  princes  of  the  earth  j  and  her 
I  pride  was  on  record  among  the  nations.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
I  securing  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were  building  a  rc- 
,  treat  for  themselves  on  the  banks  of  an  adjoining  island.  Thither  they 

S  removed  themselves  and  their  etfccls  ;  and  when  Tyre  fell,  it  was  a  for¬ 
saken  and  an  empty  city.  Having  sufi'ered  so  much  during  a  long  and 
pairdul  siege,  tlie  king  of  Babylon  cast  his  eyes  u|x)n  Egypt,  that  willi  its 
rehes  and  spkmdour  he  might  reward  the  toils,  and  alleviate  the  disap- 
pointment  of  his  war-worn  s4)Miers.  The  distractions  ol’  that  country 
f  ;  presented  an  opportunity }  and  entering  Eg}  pt  at  Migdol,' which  was  a 
"  fortress  near  Ptlusium,  he  over-raii  tlic  couniiy  to  Sienc;  thus  s(;ouring 
it  Iroia  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Satiated  with  plunder  and 
destruction,  he  returned,  and  left  Amasis  a  tributary  king.  pp.  l/b,  l/if. 

‘  Ezekiel,  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  was  a  captive  in  Babylon,  along  witli 
ichoiakim ;  and  there,  in  a  stile  of  true  sublimity  and  awful  grandeur, 
p  Ik*  foretold  some  great  and  interesting  cvciits.  Among  lla'se  was  the 
I'  'Jow  nfal  of  Egypt ;  and  tiiis  he  announced  in  language  of  glowing  iina* 
|V‘  ft'ry  and  poetic  fire  :  TAua,  saith  the  Lord  ;  bthoid  I  am  a*^atmt  thtxt  l*ha- 
y'j  ruv/i  kt/iif  of  the  ^rtat  dratron  that  tirth  in  thi  rntdit  vf  his  rixers ; 

•Lho  hath  said f  my  riirr  iS  mint,  and  1  hart  wadv  it  Jvr  7/i//\t{f.  Hut  I  -adU 
put  hooks  in  thy  pa’us,  and  cause  the  fish  vfthu  rivers  to  stick:  to  thy  scales-. 

!>,  I  mil  bring  thee  up  out  of  the  midst  o  f  thy  rive  rs,  and  irate  thee  in  the 

‘j  '-  iidenitss.  Thus  saith  the  l.vrd  (Jod,  I  nilt  make  the  multitude  of  K^rypt  to 
I  Uflff  by  the  hand  of  JS’rbuchadnezzar  king  of  HabyUm*  *  Son  of  man,  speak 
I  Unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,'  and  say,  *  uhom  art  thou  tike  in  thy  greatness  ; 
^  behold  the  Assyrian  vfli  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  the  fr-frees  ucre  not  tike  his 
boughs,  nor  u’as  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  (Jod  tike  unto  him.  Hut  I  dthttred 
fc|  him  into  the  hand  of  the  mighty,  and  thi  terrible  nations  cut  him  of.  Thus 

ds%n,  even  Pharaoh,  and  ail  his  Tnuitiiuae,  saith  the 

W  Lc^d.' 
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‘  III  a  furllicr  diversity  of  pointed  allusions,  he  shew.^  the  impendi^jS 
ruin  of  Kgypt,  hy  the  figure  c'f  dirkness  in  the  t?rmanicnt  of  (iod.  ‘ 
i  sh’ill  hut  thee  out,  I  u  ill  mver  tlw  ht'aveu,  and  make  the  stars  there^^m 
dark.  /  triti  veil  tiu  sun  irith  a  cloud,  and  the  vtonn  shall  not  give  A/tH 
ligh*,  'I'c  increase  iiic  liorror,  and  shew  the  Irightlulness  of  the 
ri.ar.ioh  H(»pljra,  or  Apries,  is  led  in  vision  to  the  nunisions  of  the  dcai® 
U’here,  in  ilir  c  aves  and  vaults  of  their  respective  sepulchres,  he  beholdiS 
A^her  and  1  lam,  Fdoni  and  the.  princes  of  the  north,  with  their  lordsanc^ 
nttcud  inf--,  laid  iii  their  silent  aliodes.  The  Egyptian  king,  with  all  hi«® 
multiiude,  shall  be  laid  w  itli  them  vVlio  are  slain  by  the  sword.  l'osun!?& 
np  the  whole  *  thne  shall  he  no  more  a  prtnee  of' the  land  (tf  Egypt!^0 
'I’t'e  arm  of  Pharaoh  is  btoken;  audit  shall  not  be  made  whole,  net 
strengiheiied  *  to  hold  the  sirord'  How  truly  and  how  awfully  theseN 
fhreatenings  have  been  realised,  the  succeeding  history  of  JFgypt  abun*?^. 
dantly  shews.’  pp.  ISl  —  Ibd.  ^ 

W’  e  were  surpilsed  that  tiie  minister  of  I'alkiik,  who,  on  inany®^ 
occasion.-,  di>c*o\ers  a  iaii(iab!e  solicitinlc  tor  the  honour  ot  Uevi-i 
ialio:i,  did  not  enter  more  into  the  remarkahle  prediction,  that 
I'igyia  sliould  not  a'.4ain  have  a  prince  of  its  own,  hut  be  imdef 
the  dominion  ol’  strangers.  \N  hat  country  was  ever  like  it  in 
Milijc'ction  to  torei'.inei-; 

'I’he  comjui''-:  of  l''gvpt  hv  Alexander,  whleli  iittrodneed  the 
dvna>ty  ul  tin  Iholemies;  and  their  (piarrels,  whieh  redueod 
l'.gy|H  niider  the  talsely  kind  [iiotoclion  of  iiome  ;  fire  proini* 

IK  lit  ohj(*cis  in  hi-torv.  'Phe  first  volume  close  s  vs  ilh  an  accoiuil 
lit  tile  iamous,  or  inlamoiis,  (  leopatra. 

‘  lo  present  her  alive  at  Rome,  and  to  adorn  his  triumph  with  the 
queen  of  Egypt,  were  anxiously  desired  by  the  Roman  conqueror  j  and 
therefore,  to  arrest  tlu*  liaiul  of  death,  be.  sent  sudeh  n  messengers  to  thr 
palace  of  (leopatra.  d  he  guards  w’rrc  found  in  their  usual  situation,  and 
there  was  lu)  noise  nor  alarm  in  the  apartments,  but  Ck'opaira  was  lifeless 
on  the  bed  of  death.  One  of  her  women  in  waiting  had  also  expired,  and 
anotr.cr  was  sinking  in  the  slumbers  of  dlssnlutien.  Aina/eincnt  and 
te  rror  seized  the  messengers  ;  rage  and  disappointment  distracted  ( )fta* 
viatuis  ;  atid  e.\erv  method  was  fruitlessly  tried  to  restore*  Cleopatra  t^ 
life.  If  was  I'eri.iinly  jx/Kon  whieh  treed  her  from  the  tyrant’s  power, 
hut  how  she  nrelved  il  remains  unknown.  While  some  atTirm  that  therft 
w.isno  uiui.Uural  .apjn-aranec  upon  lier  hisdy,  others  assert  that  a  small 
puncture  was  vi-lbh*  ujx'U  her  h  tt  arm  ;  ami  i’cr  death  has  thus  been  .it* 
iiituiled  lo  th<*  venom  of  a  l.vhian  or  E'/ypiian  asp.  At  the  time  of  hef 
deal!',  siie  was  only  in  the  Spth  year  of  lier  age,  and  she  had  reigned 
tw’enty-two  of  tliose  over  Egvj^t. 

"  'Po  the  beauty  and  gracetuhiess  of  her  person,  Cleopatra  added  the 
.attracticMi>  4)1  u  ii,  aliat»le  mannefN.  and  lii<’li  mental  .lequiremenis.  Amid 
tile  pleasures  and  avocations  ot  .i  «:(.uit  .slie  ceased  not  to  cultivate  lt‘..irn- 
ing  ;  ami  in  addrc..>.>ing  pjop’r.  of  liilVere.ut  languages,  she  .astonished 
tlu-m  vvlih  the  correctness  .ind  Huenev  of  her  diction.  Her  understand* 
ing  vva>  enligbteuei!.  inii  hei  heait  w.is  corrupt.  Ambition,  vaniry,  .and 
w.int*  iinc'.-i.  were*  pr<s!ominanl  pa-.-ions  in  her  soul  ;  and  by  tli( '^c  she 
lost  her  [H>vver.  lier  lepipaikui,  *and  tinail^y  her  While  rhcie  ar^ 
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minds  resolutely  bent  upon  crils,  others  are  drawn  into  temptailon 
by  the  untavourable  circumstances  ot  their  lot.  Cleopatra  was  bom  ia 
irmibiesome  times,  and  drew  her  first  breath  in  the  contagion  of*  a  licen¬ 
tious  court.  While  in  tender  years,  slie  was  raised  to  the  seducing  emi¬ 
nence  ot  a  throne,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  who  ncltiier 
durst  reprove,  nor  desired  to  correct,  the  increasing  follies  of  her  con¬ 
duct.’  pp.  407—409. 

(To  be  continued,) 

Art.  Xin.  Memoirs  of  the  Professional  Life  of  the  Ri^ht  HonouraiU 
Horatio  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  vVc.  with  his  glorious  Atchievementf 
under  the  British  Flag.  A  Sketch  of  his  Parliamentary  Conduct,  with 
Biographical  Particuliirs  of  Contemporary  Naval  Clfficers.  By  Joshua 
White,  Es(j.  l2mo.  pp.  335,  price  C)s.  (id.  in  boards.  Cundcc,  Lon¬ 
don,  1805. 

*V0  country  in  Europe  can  boast  of  bo  bright  a  constellation  of 
great  and  eminent  charaeters,  during  tlie  last  two  bumired 
Years,  ris  Britain  has  produced.  It  were  well  if  we  could  add, 
that  their  histories  had  been  fully  and  faithfully  jireseiited  to  the 
world:  hut  this  duty  has  been  greatly  neglected.  Our  writers 
of  biograjiliy  are  loo  frequently  and  justly  censnrahle,  for  having 
allowed  their  own  partial  views  and  particular  prejudicts  to  com¬ 
bine  too  closely  with  their  immediate  subject.  A  certain  cast 
of  character,  and  pceidiarity  of  colouring,  have  deprived  gf 
resemblance  to  their  originals  the  pictures  which  they  would  pitsi 
upon  us  for  likenesses. 

Of  this  defect,  however,  wc  ac([uit  the  autlior  of  the  work 
iKd’ure  ns,  who,  very  properlv,  proposes  to  relate  only  iUc  profes^ 
tional  life  of  our  departed  Hero.  'Fo  his  public  worth  and  sin¬ 
gular  merit,  as  the  greatest  naval  character  of  any  age  or  nation, 
we  most  cheerfully  contribute  our  applause;  and,  deploring 
our  countrv's  loss  in  his  untimely  death,  we  drop  a  tear  upon 
his  bier.  (Jreat  as  are  our  hopes  from  those  he  has  left  behind, 
yet  we  fear  that, 

- — — — Take  him  for  all  in  all. 

We  shall  not  look  iijH>n  hig  like  again.’’ 

liOrd  Nelson’s  mind,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  before  ns,  even 
from  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  was  marked  with  that  superiority  of 
intellect,  that  originality  of  conception,  and  that  enthusiasm  in 
the  execution  of  every  enterpri/.e  he  undertook,  wliicli  never 
forsook  him.  His  heroic  example  in  war;  his  coolness  in  dau¬ 
ber;  his  ardent  love  for  his  country;  his  contempt  or  indiflerenec 
for  honours  and  distinctions,  however  richly  deserved,  and  jnslly 
bestowed;  his  gentle  and  unassuming  manners;  his  hunianity  in 
victory;  liis  wisdom  in  peace;  his  afleclion,  extending  univer¬ 
sally  to  every  British  seaman  ;  all  these  and  many  other  vir¬ 
tues  which  adorned  and  distinguished  this  irnlv  great  man,  are 
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not,  WG  tmst,  ron^igncd  to  the  cold  tomb  with  his  mortal  rf. 
mains;  hut  while  thev  tonn  au  uiitadiiiijr  wreath  around  his  bust, 
they  shall  be  cherished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  lisin^  gcneraliou, 
and  produce,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  noblest  Iruiis. 


'  Horatio  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  venerable  Edmund  Xclson,  rector 
of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by  Miss  Catharine  Suck¬ 
ling,  daughter  of  die  Rev.  Dr.  Suckling,  prcbtmdary  of  Westminster, 
His  fatlier’s  family  had  been  long  reddent  at  Hilborough,  in  the  same 
county,  of  which  living  the  Nelsons  have,  for  a  considerable  period,  be© 
die  patrons.  His  nioiher  was  the  giand-dauglitcr  of  the  late  Sir  Cliarlcj 
^  urricr,  of  Warhani,  who  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Waljiole,  and 
was  of  course  related  to  the  noble  Ihmilles  of  Walpole,  Cholmoiidclcy,| 
and  Tow'iishcnd.  Her  ancestors  have  boeii  seated  at  Woodton,  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  nearly  three  renturi(*s.  Hie  parsonage -house  of  the  rectory  of  Bum- 
ham,  is  rendered  illustrious  as  the  birth-place  of  Horatio  Nelson, 'iQtk 
ol  September,  1758.’  pp.  3,  4. 


It  was  the  happy  lot  of  this  promising  yontli  to  be  educated 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life,  under  a  [lious  and  atlcc- 
tionate  parent,  wlioso  favourite  he  appears  to  have  heeii.  TulU 
sonsihle  of  tlie  iuKautages  atlaehed  to  filial  duly,  ami  the  blessing 
ol  a  part  nt,  however  disregarded  they  may  be  in  modern  times, 
the  afleelionate  attaebincnt  due  to  his  good  old  father  clung  to 
liis  tender  and  feeling  heart  to  the  last:  and  in  liis  will  he  e.\- 
pressesv  a  desire  to  be  burieil  by  his  side,  “  unless  the  king  should 
order  it  otherwise.’* 


i 


‘  In  1770,  being  then  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  from  the 
school,  at  North  Walsham,  hv  his  uncle,  Captain  Maurice  Suckling, 
\vlu>  received  him  on  hoard  his  own  ship,  the  Rnisoiiable,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  at  a  time,  when  an  altercation,  relative  to  the  Falk* 
laud  Islands,  poriciidcd  hostilities  with  Spain  j  but  the  niisundcr* 
st.Jiidiug  lx*ing  soon  adjusted.  Captain  Suckling  placed  liiin  on  board  a 
W(\st-liidia  ship,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jolin  Ralliboiie,  who  had  served 
under  him  in  the  Dreadnought.  After  having  made  one  voyage,  he  was 
received  by  his  uncle,  in  July,  I7r'^»  board  the  Triumph,  then  lying 
at  Chatham. 

‘  By  his  voyage  to  tlie  West  Indies  Horatio  had  gained  a  considerable 
practical  kntiwledge,  of  seaiiiauship,  but  Captain  Suckling  discovered 
with  great  concern  ihut  he  had  conceived  a  strong  aversion  to  the  Royal 
Navy.  His  lirmness,  added  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
heait,  enabled  him  to  employ  the  means  of  combating  w  ith  success  thk 
unreasonable  antipathy  <'f  his  iiie\perirnced  nephew’;  and  though  it  re¬ 
quired  much  time  and  trouble  to  reconcile  him  to  the  duty  of  a  king'i 
bhip,  and  to  subdue  his  pn  indices,  yet  they  at  length  yielded  to  the  influ* 
ence  of  goo<l  example,  and  to  the  principles  which  his  wortliy  father  had 
early  instilled  into  liis  mind.'  pp.  5 — 7- 


to 


llo:icrmnpaiii(‘i!(’aptriiti  l.utwidgc,  in  Lord  Mulgra'  e’a  voyage 
’lie  rV'Jilii I'olc  in  tin*  \cui-  i77^- 
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\Vc  afrcrwaids  trace  the  rising  hero  through  many  a  battle 
f<;ueht  iti  his  country’s  tau'ic  ;  and  whatever  may  be  oiir  applause 
Di’ ills  courage  and  skill,  it  is  successively  obliterated  by  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  mild,  humane,  and  magnanimous  conduct  in  the 
iiioineut  of  victor V.  iV‘lore  this,  his  distinguishing  character- 
biic,  the  heroes  ol  antitpiiiy,  and  not  a  few  of  our  own  country, 
iiiav  hide  ihoir  diminished  heads.  In  all  the  course  of  liis  imcom- 
riionlv  active  and  successful  career,  so  far  as  it  was  connected 
wall  haille  and  '•ompicst,  not  a  drop  of  hl(»od  was  unnecessarily 
ilied.  (b*  this,  his  lliree  great  victories — of  the  Nile,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  and  IVafalgar,  a  tVord  un(|uestional)le  proofs.  'The  only  in¬ 
stances  whicli  the  spirit  of  iiK|nisitive  scrutiny  has  dared  allcdgc 
to  the  contrary,  are  some  ^jnestionable  acts  of  precipitancy,  in 
reference  to  the  Neapolitan  insurgents.  Uut  these  may  he  de¬ 
fended,  by  remarking  that  those  rebels  were  atnenable  to  the  laws 
v(  fht  ir  OKU  country,  and  to  the  determinaiitui  of  thdr  oxen 
reign.  Wdicn  the  histv)ry  of  these  traitsaetions,  which  rej)ort  says 
l.ord  Nelson  has  Irfi  behind  liim  in  M.S.  shall  he  submitted  to 
ilu*  public,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  his  conduct  will  need  no 
apology. 

Before  be  had  attained  his  fortieth  year,  the  services  of  Lord 
Nelson  were  so  numerous  and  important,  asio  jusiity  royal  lannu- 
II*  ration,  in  a!i  unusual  manner  ;  ind  the  moci(‘sty  with  wliieh  he 
ttared  them,  in  his  memorial  to  liie  king,  on  that  occasion,  is  so 
reuuukablc,  liiat  w  e  are  persuaded  our  readers  will  be  graliiicd  by 
an  oppurluuliy  of  perusing  it. 


“  'I'o  tht  Ktn*is  luitst  fhc  Metnoria!  of  Sir  fforatio  Sthon^ 

K.  ii.  tuul u  iUar- Admiral  tn  oonr  Maje  tv's  I'ltri. 

“  'riiHt  during  the  present  w'ar  your  memorialist  has  been  In  four  ac¬ 
tions  with  the  tints  of  the  enemy  :  viz.  on  the  I'ttli  and  llth  of  March, 
I7[i5,  on  the  I  'Jth  ol  July,  iuid  t>n  the  14lh  of  February,  1797  :  in 

three  aeiions  w  ith  filgates  ;  in  six  engagement?  against  batteries  ;  in  ten 
a*  time  in  boats,  employed  in  cutting  out  of  liarbours  ;  in  drstroyintr  ves- 
s<  ls,  aiii  in  taking  three  towns.  Vour  memori  ilist  has  .ilso  served  ou 
shore  f(nir  months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Baslia 
and  (!al\  i.  'I’iiat,  during  tlie  war,  he  has  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven 
sail  ot  il*c  line,  .-^ix  fiigntes,  tour  corvettes,  aiul  eleve  n  piivaterrsof  dilfe- 
rrnt  «i/es  ;  and  taken  and  destroyed  near  liftv  merehimt  vessels,  and  your 
nicinoiialiat  h:us  actually  been  engaged  against  the  enemy  upwards  ot  one 
lumdri’d  and  twenty  times.  Jn  which  service  >»»ur  n»cmoi  iahst  has  lost 
his  rij^ht  eye  and  arm,  and  N^eii  severely  womided  and  bruised  in  his 
hady.  All  of  which  servu  ps  and  wouiuls  your  rneinorialist  nu/st  humbly 
submits  to  your  majesty's  uiost  gracious  cwusidcra^on. 

(binned)  .  “  XttsoN.’* 

"  I7d7. ' 


hh-  eutnneiits  cntei rained  for  him  by  Ids  country,  as  well  ns 
by  ioivign  nations,  need  imt  be  particularized.  But  tliose  ot  big 
'‘enerahle  lather  are  less  known.  They  tire  fully  (iisplavedin  tiic 
iolhjwin^  letter,  written  soon  after  the  baiile  u.  the  Nile. 
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'  My  great  and  good  son  wiui  into  the  world  without  fortune,  bciB 
with  a  heart  replete  with  every  moral  and  religious  virtue.  These  haitiP 
bee  n  his  coHipass  to  steer  by  ;  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  be  his  shield  in  I 
the  day  of  battle,  and  to  i;ive  success  to  his  wishes  to  be  of  service  to  his' 
country'.  His  country  seems  sensible  of  his  scmces  ;  but  should  he  cve| 
meet  with  ingratitude  his  scars  will  cry  out,  and  plead  Ins  cause  ;  fom: 
the  siege  of  Rastia  he  lost  an  eye  ;  at  Teneritfe,  an  arm  ;  on  the  ineinora-  ^ 
blc  14th  of  February  he  received  a  severe  blow  on  his  body,  which  hestiE 
feels  ;  and  now  a  wound  on  the  head.  After  all  this  you  will  belicrc 

bloom  of  ctnjntenance  mu^t  be  faded  ;  but  the  spirit  bearcth  up  yetii, 
vigorous  as  ever.  On  the  29th  ot  Septeml)cr  he  completed  his  4(Xi 
year  ;  cherrtui,  generous,  and  good  j  fearing  no  evil  bt'cause  he  has  done 
none  j  an  Iionour  to  my  grey  hairs,  which,  w'ith  every  mark  of  old  age, . 
creep  fast  upon  me.’  p.  98. 

Wc  need  only  refer  to  his  conduct  in  the  close  of  the  battle  of' 
Copenhagen  ;  when,  if  Lord  Nelson  exceeded  lus  orders,  it 
was  iiCMANiTY  that  induced  him. 

Of  the  last  great  and  successful  battle  he  was  permitted  to 
pain,  the  otheial  details  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I'hc  following  particulars,  relative  to  his  last  moments,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  we  have  heani  related  from  another  (piarter. 
His  mind  was  so  eompletcdy  emraged  in  contemplaliiip  tlie  no 
iikmkIous  scene  around  him,  and  its  conseepienecs  to  his  eoiuitry, 
that  it  sefMiis  to  have  absorbed,  in  a  great  measure,  all  sense  ot 
bodily  pain,  and  to  luive  sus[)ended  his  consciou.^iu  .ss  of  the  rapid 
approaches  of  death. 

‘  Wl>fn  he  found  tliat  lir  h.id  pliccd  the  enemy  in  sueii  .a  situation  that 
tlay  could  not  avoid  an  engagement,  he  displayed  the  inmost  animation, 
and  his  usual  eon tideiu'c  of  vietiiry  j  he  said  to  Captain  Hardy,  and  tlif 
other  oiheers  w  ho  surreunded  him  on  tlie  t]uartcr-acck,  “  Now  they  can¬ 
not  e.scajK*  ;  I  think  we  shall  at  least  make  sure  of  twenty  of  tlicm— 

I  .sh.ill  probably  lo.se  a  leg,  but  that  will  be  purchasing  a  victory  cheaply." 
Alviut  twelve  at  noon  the  actloi.  began,  and  the  last  sigiul  belbre  it  com- 
luciiced  was  a  private  .signal  by  telegraph — -a  signal  too  emphatic  ever  to 
be  foigotteu— “  Knglaud  ex^iects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  l*he  con¬ 
duct  of  their  leader  was  fully  ailecpiatc  to  rouse  the  British  ofiicers  to 
deeds  of  hardy  cuierpri/.c.  He  determined  himself  to  tight  the  Spanish 
admirar.s  ship,  the  superb  Sanli.s.'.ima 'riinidada.  With  this  s;ime  San- 
ti.ssiiiaa 'rriniilada  he  had  already  gained  ilie  highest  honour  in  grappling, 
during  the  .iction  olf  Cape  St.  V  incent,  on  the  14t!i  of  l'<  bniary,  1/97* 
She  was  the  largc.st  sh.ip  in  the  'vorl  .  carried  I3(i  gun.^,  and  had  font 
decks,  d  he  Ikto  oideiid  t!y‘  1  '  to  Ix' carried  alongside  his oM 
aci|U.iinianc(*,*’  as  he  c.dleJ  1  r.  mi  i  lo  be  lashed  to  liis  tienieiulous  op¬ 
ponent.  'rhe  contlicl  was  hu’...>i  ;  ihc  enemy  were  engaged  at  tlic 
inu/./lc  of  t'.jeir  guns.  A  tlrcadmi  carnage  was  made  in  liie  Spanish 
siiips,  whii'h  were  full  of  men.  d  he  Santissiina  Ti  Inidada  had  on  board 
lU'.K),  including  a  corps  of  tri>op-,,  among  whom  were  some  sharp-shooters 

‘  'I'hc  cuiitliet  h.ul  I'ontinu'.  d  wilii  gic.Jt  obsiirj.icy  lor  two  hours,  when 
Ixird  N:  Non  was  coll^er.^ing  with  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  rascho,  C.ip- 
tain  Adair,  of  the  nuiiucs,  and  Idr.  Scotty  his  secretary,  admiring  the 
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gallant  style  in  which  Admiral  Collingw#<.Ki  had  led  his  division  Into  ac¬ 
tion.  lie  was  suddenly  saluted  with  a  shower  of  musketry  from  the  tops 
of  the  'rrinidada,  which  was  rej>eated  briskly  for  several  rounds.  Mr. 
Stoit  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball,  which  entered  his  head  He  in¬ 
stantly  fell  down  dead,  and  Captain  Adair  sharexl  the  same  fate.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fasoho  ree#  i'  td  a  wound,  and  out  of  1 10  marines  stationed  on 
the  poop  and  q.’.ariet-deck,  upwards  of  eighty  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Captain  Hardy  observing,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  sharp-shooteiv 
tireti,  that  it  was  their  object  to  single  out  the  officers,  rejieatedly  ro- 
questeil  Ix^rJ  Nelson  to  change  his  coal,  which  was  decorated  with  tlio 
stars  of  the  ditlcrent  orders  he  had  received  as  the  rewards  of  liis  glori¬ 
ous  achievements,  or  at  least  to  pul  on  a  great  coat  over  it.  The  un¬ 
daunted  admiral  replied  “  he  had  no  time.’’  Too  soon  were  Captain 
Hardy’s  apprehensions  verihed.  shot  struck  his  lordship,  and  ente/mg 
below  his  left  shoulder,  took  a  direction  through  the  vital  parts — he  stag¬ 
gered  against  the  officer  near  him,  and  was  immediately  carried  below. 
'I'he  surgeons  were  busily  employed  upon  the  wounded.  His  lordship 
doMK^d,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  to  take  his  turn.  As  soon  as  the  sur¬ 
geon  examined  the  wound,  he  s;iw  it  was  mortal.  The  gallant  hero  had 
his  eyes  lixed  attentively  upon  him — he  saw  the  surgeon  turn  pale,  and 
bis  couiUrnraice  assume  the  deepest  impression  of  grid — “  It  is  morLil,  1 
see,"  said  he.  1  he  surgeon  did  not,  or  could  nots|x;ak.  He  desircxl  to 
he  placal  upon  a  chair,  and  directed  Captain  Hardy  to  attend  him.  He 
s{M)kc  no  more  ot  his  wound,  exce|)t  when  he  first  communicated  to  the 
captain  the  surgeon’s  conviction.  He  employed  the  short  time  he  lived 
in  dictating  orders  relative  to  the  battle,  in  receiving  reports,  in  inquiring 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  what  sTiips  had  struck.  He 
livrd  about  an  lionr,  during  which  time  he  remained  perfectly  collected, 
and  displayed  tlie  same  hetoic  magnanimity  in  the  arms  of  death  that  had 
marked  his  tx)iuluet  in  every  action  of  his  glorious  life.  To  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  he  was  able  to  give  directions  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  preci¬ 
sion.  I 

‘  I.ikcGdieral  Wolfe  breathing  out  his  life  on  the  heiglUs  of  Abraham, 
be  iiKpiircd'*  whether  the  enemy  gave  wav  ?”  He  w'as  gratified  with  the 
infi'lligencc  conveyed  to  him  almost  every  moment,  that  more  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  sbij>s  had  struck-  As  life  ebbed  fast  away,  the  number  augmented. 
He  was  told  that  fifteen  liatl  struck  ;  he  seemed  enraptured  w  ith  the  in¬ 
telligence.  'I'he  la>t  that  struck  before  his  death  was  the  superb  Saiitis- 
fima  I’riiiidada.  When  he  heard  that  she  had  struck,  he  appcareil  con¬ 
vulsed  witli  joy  ;  he  lived  but  a  few  moments  afterwards. — With  that 
piety  wliich  had  ever  formed  a  distinguished  feature  of  his  character,  he 
returned  thanks  t(»  (hni  tlial  he  had  permitted  him  to  die  in  the  arms  of 
vieiory.  He  desired  his  blessing- to  be  conveyed  to  ail  who  w'cre  the 
m  anst  to  his  heart  ;  and  whom  he  could  have  w  ished  to  have  again  em¬ 
braced,  “  but  the  will  of  God  be  done.’’  He  laid  Lis  head  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Captain  Hardy,  w  ho  remained  with  him  to  tlie  last,  and  in 
a  few  moments  his  gallant  soul  escaped  for  ever  !  Just  before  his  dissolu¬ 
tion  lie  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  event  of  the  day,  and  sent  his  last  instruc¬ 
tions  and  his  regards  to  Admiral  Collingw  ood,  desiring,  “  that  he  would 
triake  his  atfrciionate  larewel  to  all  hiy  brother  seamen  throughout  the 
ti'*ct!’*  pp.  271 — 2/«. 

Ihii  luile  volume  is  not  ill  written  :  the  leading  events  of  Lord 
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Nelson’s  eventful  life  are  well  coniiccled,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it ^ 

f;reatlv  excels  the  <‘plu*ineral  productions,  published  under  a 
ar  title.  We  j>ive  Mr.  W  hite  credit  lor  continin*::  himself  to ^ 
the  noble  .Adinirafs  p^rofcsMonal  life.  Uis  virtues  were  nmiierouip 
and  >pleudid ;  his  al/diru's  were  c(Mispi(uious  and  uurivallctl  ;  anc^*^' 
they  were  all  dcviucil  to  the  service  id  his  country,  'io  suppose  ^ 
any  man  without  iinperfociions  is  to  indulge  speculation  at  the' 
c\|>en(e  of  experience;  and  though  it  might  be  said  wiili 
abundant  truth,  “  how  com[»letc  would  such,  or  such  a  charactet 
have  been,  with  such  or  such  virtues  to  adorn  it  r’  yet,  when 
considering  the  public  services  of  an  individual,  it  might  also  be 
<»bst*i V('d,  in  rcplv,  that  “  the;  ufdity  ol  the  sun  is  not  iliminishcd 
by  the  spots  w  hich  occasionally  obscure  its  >inlaec.*’ 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  heyond  our  original  in*  . 
tcnlion,  yct  we  cannot  forbear  frmn  inserting  an  abstract  ol,  what 
we  may  term,  Lord  Nelson's  Unles  for  preserving  tiie  health  c; 
seamen.  1  hey  camu'l  he  too  wtdl  kno'vn  by,  or  loo  strongly 
urged  nporj,  tlie  j)roprieU)is  ami  eonnnanders  ol  all  vessels  which 
visit  nnh(  ahhy  ehinates. 

1.  Cirent  ntlcntionia  victualling  andpunTving  the  lied — wine  instead 
of  spirits — trcsli  b(  et,  vegdabie.>,  and  fruit,  as  often  as  p(bsibic. 

2.  Avtiiding  ttjc  writing  ot  the  decks,  at  least  bn  wren  decks.  ' 

3.  Constant  activity — I  ring  alw  ays  at  sea— excluding  idleness. 

4.  Kxelusion  of  inlrmpcnnier  and  skulking. 

.5.  (3iccrf'nlness  among  the  meti ;  promoted  by  music,  dancing, 
t).  3  he  sick  were  in  gent  ral  very  comfortably  aecommudated,  lodged 
•in  airy  sick  l>irths,  in  matiy  sliips  placed  on  a  regular  .sick  liiet,  and 
supplied  with  live  si».ek,  vegetables,  fru'.t,soft  breads macart)ni,  atul other 
nrtielrs  of  diet  and  refrrsb.meius,  whenever  llie  i  ircunisianees  ot  the  jcr* 
viie,  and  the  situatioir  of  llie  fled,  woulil  admit. 

7.  I!y  a  Standing  onler  ol  ihe  eommaiuter  in  chiet,  rcTuvIan  hark, 
mixed  in  wine  or  spirits,  was  regularly  .'^crveil  to  tlu*  men  employed  in 
the  wooding  atid  watering  m  rvice  ;  a  dracliin  of  IVruviau  bark  to  or 
pill  of  spirits,  or  iw«)  of  wine,  was  the  projxirtion  alloweil  loi  each  man; 
to  Iv  admiui‘«tered  in  divided  proportions,  on  going  sIkjic,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  on  hoard.  '1  he  mc.ili(xl  followed  was  t(»  give  the  bark  in  a  small 
f]uantlty  ol  w  ine  or  >pii  its,  and  to  wash  it  down  w  ith  a  glass  of  w  ine  or 
spirits,  mixeil  with  an  (  (jual  propoition  of  w'ater  ;  it  was  found  that  ihf 
spiiits  answered  belter  as  a  vchiele  for  the  bark  ihan  the  wine. 


I'oKKicN  UTruAruin:.  . 

Art.  XIV.  /  t'ft  IhiKovrct  K'c.  '1  ravels  in  llaitovor,  in  the  Voir' 
1S03,  IbtM.  Hy  .M.  A.  B.  jh^/r/govn/,  bvo.  pp.  5liO.  Taris,  ItHJi. 
'pHlS  author  eommunientes  some  intere>tiiig  ob.-ervalions  on  Hain* 
t'urgh  ;  bill  l  ui  irteiu'on  is  to  refer  our  maders,  at  this  lime,  to 
tuai  ilwatre  on  w  hich  e\en:s  ot  the  greaie.-t  moment  to  us,  and  to  Europe, 
it>elt,  .:re  now  j  asMug.  v.o  .sluill  meet  him  at  once  in  the  Kleetorate  ct  • 
Hanover.  He  vIccCiiLCi  the  public  cihliccs  ui  tlic  cilv  of  Hanover,  es*  . 
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prclally  the  newly-built  part  of  the  Klectoral  palace,  ns  well  constmeted 
of  stone  ;  and  they  prove,  says  he,  that  this  country  is  i?ot  void  of  capa¬ 
ble  architects  :  but  tlie  public  walks,  and  the  houses  of  recreation,  are 
in  the  old-lashioned  style  ;  atul  some  of  them  are  whimsical  enough.  • 

We  learn  however,  that  if  the  arts  have  made  no  great  progress  at 
HanoviT,  public  instruction  is  patronized  with  coitsiderable  muniticence. 
A  striking  pr(X)f  of  this  is  the  “  Schoolmaster’s  seminary  wherein  moral 
and  literary  information  is  combined  w  itli  practical  instruction.  It  in- 
chvdes,  in  distinct  divisions,  the  education  of  both  sexes,  trom  eight  to 
tifieen  years  of  age.  I'lie  girls  are  tauglit  to  sew,  kifit,  spin,  A:c.  ;  the 
Ikws  to  write,  cypher,  &c. 

In  tlie  St'condanj  or  midlum  scli(x>]s,  additional  instruction  is  commu¬ 
nicated  ;  such  as  geography,  history,  drawing,  ike.  with  the  modern 
languages,  French  and  English.  In  the  schools  of  the  Third  order,  Uie 
students  are  prepared  for  the  university  of  Goettingen. 

There  are  also  institutions  at  Hanover  and  Lunenburgh,  exclusively  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  children  of  the  nobles.  Another  was  established,  by  the 
present  Elector,  in  179^',  for  the  sons  of  Hanoverian  nobiliT)’,  instead  of 
an  ancient  institution  of  twenty  pages ;  the  expence  of  which  now  com¬ 
pletely  educates  forty  pupils.  I'his  is  called  the  Gt'orgianum. 

riie  university  of  Gottingen,  wlierein  the^highcr  branches  of  education 
are  completed,  was  establislietl  by  George  II.  in  1/3  4.  It  is  conducted 
by  six  professors.  There  is  also  a  Philolt>gical  Seminary. 

Zell  has  famous  schools  for  surgery.  At  Hanover  are  the  cstablUh- 
ments  for  tc.icliing  the  Practice  of  Artillery  ;  and  Engineering.  The 
public  libraries  of  Gottingen  and  of  Hanover,  are  distinguished  ;  tlie 
edifice  of  the  latter  is  respectable,  and  it  isopen  twice  a  week.  Leibnitz 
was  its  founder. 

Since  the  Electors  of  Hanover  have  been  Kings  of  England,  the  Elec¬ 
toral  government  is  entrusted  to  a  Uegency,  composed  of  seven  ministers  ; 
of  which  four  reside  in  the  capital.  'I  he  fifth,  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
also  directs  the  police,  and  pri'shlcs  in  tiie  High  Court  of  Appeal,  resides 
at  Zdl,  where  that  court  holds  its  sittings.  'Ehe  sixth,  ihc-Presidcnt  of 
the  College  of  Noliility,  is  at  the  head  ot  the  subordinate  regency  of 
lin  im  n  and  Verden.  The  seventli  accompanies  the  Elector-King,  with 
a  train  of  connsellois,  and  secretaries  of  the  embassy.  'Pile  Regency  has 
all  tlie  power  of  Royalty.  The  memlKTs  of  it  are  usually  chosen,  by  his 
present  Majesty,  from  among  the  nobles.  Reside  the  subordinate  regen¬ 
cies  of  Rremen  and  Vcnleii,  fbere  are  two  tubers  ;  one  for  the  duchy 
ot  Saxe- Lunenburgh,  tlie  other  for  that  t>f  <  Isiiabiirgh. 

Hanover  has  three  classes  of  political  jKiwers  :  tlie  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  people.  'Ihese  Inue  Rieir  re^pt‘ctive  duties,  rights,  and  piivi- 
l^ge^  :  and  may  call  the  attentii>n  of  the  Elector,  as  he  may  call  their 
aiienlion,  to  the  correction  of  defective  laws,  or  other  retjuisite  regula¬ 
tions.  'I  he  legal  adjudicatories  of  this  country,  comprise  tmly  two  dc- 
J^ivcs  j  that  of  the  cities  and  the  nobles:  and  that  of  the  provincial 
<'^ur{s.  lu  the  latter  the  cxpences  are  trilling  :  not  so  in  the  former,  says 
eur  nutlior,  the  vexations  practised  in  tliesi*  have  sometimes  occasioned 
vehement  mui  inurings,  and  exercised  the  utmost  vigilance  o|  the  regency. 
Hu*  High  Court  of  Appeal,  resides,  as  nlre.idy  noticed,  at  Zell,  and  its 
President  ('ommunicates  with  the  regency  on  events  of  magnitude.  It  U 
r.latcd  of  M.  Wriaberg,  Pitbideiit  of  ibis  court,  in  the  lime  of  George 
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II.  that  \»L«n  the  king  said  to  him  one  day,  "  How  is  it  that  I  Ion 
fyery  suit  1  bring  before  your  tribunal  r — he  answered  Because  yooi  S:c. 

Majesty  is  always  in  the  wrong.’’  “  M.  de  Wrisberg,”  replied  th«  nlst 

toNcieigu,  “  you  speak  to  me  like  a  Chiet  Justice."  I  he  income  of  the  lua 

judgti  of  the  highest  rank  is  but  small  ;  the  provincial  judges  are  rather  Kh 

cultivators  than  casuists  ;  jmd  rather  conciliators  than  lawyers.  We  are  coi 

carry  to  learn,  tiiat  among  punishments,  the  wheel,  though  witli  pre.  dei 

viou*  strangulation,  is  retained  :  and  w)  is  torture,  in  certain  cases,—.  to 

But,  we  presume  that  this  must  refer  to  Hanover  only  j  Mr.  Howard’!  ‘  de 

representations  to  the  Duke  of  York,  when  at  Osnaburgh,  having  pro. 
cured  tlie  abolition  of  it  in  that  bishoprick.  *  nii 

Only  two  Religions  are  know'n  in  Hanover  ;  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  fn 

which  latter  is  divieUxi  into — the  Catholic,  the  Calvinist,  and  the  Lu«  !  as 

tlieran  persu.isions.  Before  tlie  union  of  ( )snaburgli  with  the  Electorate,  '  ir 

the  Jews  weie  the  most  numerous  Inxly  after  the  Lutherans.  I'hey  have  *\ 

here,  as  every  where  else,  a  commercial  disjxrsition.  In  the  great  citici  w 

they  are  b;u>kers  ;  in  the  villages  many  of  them  are  butchers  ;  their  » ^  b 

chiMren  partake  in  tire  advantages  of  public  instruction.  There  are  a  few  h 

Cathi.lics  in  Hanover ;  Uiey  were  twenty  times  more  numerous,  a  cen«  mm  t 

tury  ago.  They  hdve  adopted  the  religion  of  the  prince.  Calvinism  |H  s 

is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  Hanover.  Lutheranism  prevails  throughout  9 
the  Electorate.  The  Elector  is  the  chief  of  this  persuasion  ;  in  his  9  i 


absence,  the  second  minister,  who  presides  in  the  Consistory,  iusjrects  B 
the  other  sects.  The  wdiole  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  announce!  | 
the  prevalence  of  toleration.  It  is  true,  that  the  Lutheran  ministen  I 
receive  part  of  the  incomes  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Catholics  :  but  I 
the  destination  of  the  lx*nef.iciions  is  not  changed,  though  communicated 
by  diderent  hands.  'I  he  salaries  of  these  ministers  are  respectable,  but 
nuKlerate:  and  the  Clergy,  in  general,  is  most  favourably  and  honorably 
Kpoken  of  by  this  traveller  ;  who  commends  their  attention  to  study, 
their  manners,  their  simplicity,  and  tlwir  attachment  to  their  country, 
Uk>  university  of  (iottingen,  and  other  public  literary  establishments,  are 
•upporied  partly  by  the  former  revenues  of  certain  gieat  benehces,  now  | 
*t‘culaii/.ed ;  and  p.nlly  by  other  Romish  endowments,  now  suppresssed. 

'1’Ik^  taxes  ot  the  Electorate  are  simple,  and  attended  with  little  expeuce 
in  Cl dh  cling  :  they  are  dcrivtxi  fn.m,  1.  Imjxists  on  Land,  and  theoccu- 
puT>  c  f  Und.  in  gr.iin,  money,  and  labour.  2.  A  Capitation  tax,  dit- 
fering  .icroidin,;  to  rank.  A.  A  tax  on  ('attic,  d.  On  pleasure  grounds, 
and  mills  ;  tithes,  rents,  cus'oms,  giants,  forests,  hunting-grounds,  and 
fisheries. — iy,  ^Jlt-piu,  ci>i»i- mines,  and  turferies. — 0.  ^iines  in  the 
Hait7. — 7*  d  he  coinage. — H.  Eostage  of  letters,  and  travellers. — 
9.  I  txes  on  con.sutnj);i*>n  and  luxuries. 

I  he  iiuotne  deri\cd  t;o;u  these  8<»i.rres  is  employed  iii  1.  Salaries  to 
over-'Cers,  atul  otln  rs  — 2.  'Ehc  consirui  tion,  and  reparation  of  public 
buildings. — 3.  I  he  conservation  ot  the  forests  ;  which  is  so  decidedly 
c(m.^ideivd  as  a  sek  iice  throughout  Ciermajty,  that,  esp«eially  in  Hanover, 
every  jx^rson  wlio  olilis  himself  to  become  sui)Ciiiuendani  of  a  fortst, 
must  have  studied  fhi^  proUssHm,  in  a  itguhr  cotir.se,  at  (iottingen. 
— 4.  Ihidgcs  and  ro.wU. — 5.  Cliariiable  fi»andatlons. — b.  Ju.stice  and 
Eolii  c. —  7.  '11k*  e\jK*nfX‘s  attending  the  provincial  states. 

'Ibc  sutpiua  ii*  TXi  t'i\ed  by  the  Cha.mlxr  ot'  Finances,  w'liic  h  is  under 
the  direction  oi  tlie  K.'gcr*  y.  It  defittys— -1.  The  cxpcnce.*)  of  govern- 
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tnfnt.-^2.  lliose  of  the  court,  palaces,  studs,  stables,  parks,  gardens. 

— 3.  Salaries  to  the  colleges  of  state,  the  tribunals,  and  other  admi¬ 
nistrative  bodies. — t.  Contributions  to  the  Germanic  b<xly. — 5.  Diplo¬ 
macy. — 6.  Public  Institutions. — 7.  Highways,  maintained  by  tho 
Ele  rtorate.— 8.  Pensions. — p.  Interest  of  the  public  debt,  which  W'as 
contracted  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  is  not  yet  paid  off. — 10.  A  consi¬ 
derable  jxart  of  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army  >  the  remainder  is  said 
to  hi*  furnished  by  the  Elector,  from  the  income  of  his  own  personal 
demesnes. 

The  Hanoverian  military  establishment  includes  17»d81  regular  troops, 
.and  5,5tX)  militia.  The  militia  are  veterans  who  have  passed  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  service:  their  organization  and  cHjnipment  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  regulars.  The  invalids  amount  to  7.(JOO.  There  is  no 
military  hospital  in  Hanover;  the  city  liospilal  answers  that  purpose* 
After  twenty  years  of  service  a  soldier  may  demand  his  dismission,  and 
with  it  he  receives  a  small  pension.  The  manufactory  of  arms  at  Hertz- 
berg,  is  in  great  repute  throughout  Germany.  The  foundery  for  c.innon, 
is  on  the  glacis  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  The  (K)pulation  of  the  Elec¬ 
torate  is  taken  at  8  to  ()00,(XX)  |)ersons,  about  i  ,500  inhabitants  to  a 
squUrc  German  mile.  One  half  of  the  land  in  Hanover  is  not  cultivated. 
Theduehy  of  Saxe-Lunenburgh  is  iIk?  only  district  of  the  Electorate  which 
is  fully  cultivated  :  this  is  said  to  liave  arisen  from  an  agreement  between 
the  nobles  and  the  husbandmen  ;  whereby  the  latter  exchanged  the  right 
of  feeding  cattle  in  the  forests,  fi>ra  liberation  from  a  tax  on  their  lands  j 
4*1  the  same  time  procuring  an  additioiud  extent  of  land  as  their  property. 
In  crossing  the  heaths,  the  eye  discovers  too  many  turf  bogs  and 
morasses.  'Mie  soil  wants  management,  and  spirited  cultivation,  to 
become  rich  ;  too  much  stagnant  w'atcr  has  imjxivcrisheJ  it  j  were  it 
drained,  as  a  few  phices  lately  are,  the  most  profitable  results  would 
follow. 

Ihe  cattle  of  this  country  arc  of  a  middle  size  :  but  the  beef  is  finely 
flavourecl  ;  and  the  pork  is  excellent.  The  mutton  is  greatly  esteemed  ; 
but  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  of  very  inferior  quality  ;  harsh  and  thick, 
li'-ore  like  goal’s  hair  than  w'ool,  except  in  a  few  cross  brettis  from  the 
procured  by  the  government  from  Upper  Saxony.  Goats  and 
hires  arc  numerous  ;  the  rabbit  is  rare.  The  rivers  and  brooks  furnish 
pl'  iity  of  fisli  ;  especially  monstrously  large  eels. 

J'he  fruits  are  middling  :  the  apple  gcK)d ;  the  grape,  imperfectly  ripe, 
is  tit  only  for  the  table.  The  gardens  ot'  HerenbaUften,  and  a  few  others, 
atVord  pine  apples. 

I  he  mnmifaciures  of  Hanover  are  in  rather  a  low  condition.  Th« 
lioens  an*  inf<'rior  to  tliose  of  Ih  ussia  and  Eriozland.  'J  he  W'oolleii 
<  loih;»  are  »*mployed  only  by  the  jKx^r,  and  in  the  army.  The  manufac- 
Utri«*',  of  pajier  do  not  excel.  The  taiinerk's  have  little  reputation.  Glass 
has  arrived  at  considerable  goodness.  'Hie  workmanship  in  coppiT,  iron, 

;  and  in  (lyi  ing,  is  equal  t<i  most  thakcan  be  sliewn.  Works  in  jcwel- 
l*'ry,  silver  ]ti.Ue,  gold  lace,  Ike.  are  not  without  merit.  Tlie  Hanoverian 
woikinen  excel  in  manufacturing  yellow  aml^er. 

Hie  exports  of  this  electorate  arc  horses,  cattle,  wax,  lead,  fleeces, 
►  ins,  salts,  of  Lunenbourg,  es|jccially.  Also,  wheat,  barley,  .ind  other 
iriin  ;  thr('ad ;  iron  ;  and  copjx*r,  from  the  Hariz  mines,  tini  from  tlie 
^ueby  of  Lrcmeii  ;  timber,  boards,  small  masts,  and  some  knees. 

Every 
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Fvery  influx  of  the  tide  brings  regularly  on  to  the  l^ach  at  Stade,  9 
quantity  of  floating  wood  (tric’i)-holz)  in  l)illets  of  ditVerent  dimensions } 

It  IS  a  deep  brown  or  black  j  and  is  bitumenoiis.  Its  concentric  layers 
mav  still  be  distimrui'ihed  ;  i)Ut  to  determine  its  kind  is  ditTicult.  What 

0  O  ^ 

has  led  M.  Bluutenbacli,  the  naturalist,  to  consider  it  as  a  (rue  tossil 
wo(kI,  is,  that  in  many  spi’cimens  which  he  possesses,  he  has  found 
native  prussiate,  bliw  oclire  of  iron,  or  Trussian  blue. 

In  spite  of  t!ie  care  taken  of  the  forests,  fuel  is  dear  ;  and  the  scarcity 
of  wcH)d  (x'casions  a  great  demand  for  a  kind  of  pit-coal  fovtnd  in  various 
places.  I'wo  pits  in  the  principality  of  Osnaburgli .yield  considerable 
quantities.  There  arc  several  s.alt-w()rks  in  the  Electorate. 

I’hc  Hnrtz  oflers  the  small  remains  of  tlie  ancient  Ilercynian  forest. 
Here  are  the  mines  of  this  eonntrv,  which  were  known  and  wrought  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  'I  hey  yielded  prodigioudy  In  the  time  of  the 
Kmjieror  Otho ;  I'lix  those  prosjKM'ous  days  are  over,  d  he  metals  now 
fmtifl  in  tliem,  but  in  much  less  quantities  than  formerly,  are  iron,  cop- 
jvr.  ica  I,  zinc,  arsenic,  silver,  and  even  a  little  gold  :  these  are  usually 
r  tmbined  with  sulplinr,  which  is  sc'paraled  in  great  furnaces.  A  small 
quantity  of  antimony,  nickel,  and  molybdena,  are  also  found.  Cobalt 
is  wrought,  but  hitherto  they  iiave  procurevl  no  smalt  from  it,  while 
I  pper  Saxony  and  other  countries  derive  great  protits  frt)m  this  mineral. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  chain  of  hills  which  compose  the  Hartz, 
no  miiuTal  spring  has  hitherto  Ix'en  discovered.  Hut  in  other  parts  there 
nt<‘  si'veral.  'I  he  waters  of  Ptp  morit  are  most  celebrated,  jx^rltaps  because 
most  fashionable.  1  h.ose  of  Limner,  though  thought  to  be  derived  from 
the  same  source,  are  less  restirted  to. 

'I'he  temperature  of  Hanover  is  extremely  variable,  the  winters  are 
often  very  severe  :  even  in  hot  weather,  frosty  days  arc  not  uticommon. 
At  the  approach  of  iwihglit,  especially  of  the  morning  twilight,  the  dews 
and  tlie  vapours  art*  very  chilling.  The  north-west  wind  prevails  during 
wintt.r;  tlie  «  a-t  uind  in  spring ;  the  south-east  in  summer.  Among 
(h'ea>«*s,  consumption  is  friqucnt  and  fatal.  Other  malauies  arc  fevers, 
roughs,  apoplexies,  palsies  :  rheumatisms  and  gouty  complaints  are 
j:ene:al. 

Such  i>  the  information  contained  in  this  work.  It  does  great  credit  to 
th*'  anth('r’s  iudusiry.  judgment,  and  readiness  of  observation.  \\  hether  it 
m.iy  be  translated  into  English  we  do  not  know,  and  tlierefore  have  sub- 
mittetl  a  pretty  toll  an.aiy>i.s  of  its  contents  to  the  feader. 


Art.  XV.  J(.hn  Charles  U’oefzel's  Relation  of  his  Wife’s  appearing  te 

him  after  Death. 

4 

Among  the  literary  productions  ofCmrmany,  which  have  lately  excited 
feu<  r.il  attention,  is  a  work  recently  published  in  Ixipzig  by  Dr.  John 
liiutzel ;  in  uhich  he  atbrms  very  jwsitively,  that  his  departed 
wh'c  h.ts  twice  appeared  to  him.  1  he  first  time,  he  says,  was  during  the 
ini;ht  :  the  second  in  ('pen  daylight,  when  he  was  perfectly  awake.  He 
s.us,  she  sjooke  to  him,  in  an  audible  voice.  The  author  brings  philoso- 
ph  «  •»l  arguments  in  pnx'f  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  fact.  He  published 
t!i  <  work  at  tiist  without  his  name  *,  but  Ix’ing  publicly  called  on  to  avow 
bmi.s  If  he  obeyed,  and  added,  “  Eurthcr  Explanations,”  in  a  second 
ptmphlrt.  On  a  subject  like  this,  opponents  were  to  be  t  xpe»  tul 
vo  usc;  Among  lh(“.sc  are  enumerated, 


1 .  Cannpch'a 


Ivnign  LiUraiart, 

j .  Canalich's  Thoughts  respecting  the  human  soul,  its  existence  aud 
yppearauce  alter  death,  l-cipzig.  IbUS. 

2.  Chtimutiis  Epistle  to  Dr.  W.  relative  to  his  wife*!  appearing,  &C, 

3.  irielamisilutnunasiu,  three  Dialogues,  on  e:wislcncc  aher  death,  \c. 
All  these  authors  insist  that  Dr.  \V.  was  partly  deceived  by  others, 

partly  deluded  by  his  own  imagination.  I'licy  adduce  arguments  trona 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  iu  opposition  to  his  hypothesis;  and.  in»- 
deed,  are  led  by  the  impulse  olTheir  opposition,  to  promulgate  principlci 
njl)\t  rsive  ol*  trutti  itseit.  Wielaud  cvei*  thinks  that  departed  spirits  know 
iiotliiiig  ol'  their  tormer  relations  aud  adeclions.  In  nuiiio  tutissinjus, 
'ihat  ilit:  depai  led  spirit  should  associate  itselt  with  the  ali'aiis  ol  this  life, 
would  imply  a  very  iinpca  ieel  separation  front  its  earthly  residence  •  on  the 
other  haiul,  to  suppose  that  it  sliciild  liave  no  recollection  wh.itpvcr  of  the 
“  dicds  done  in  Inc  btxiy,  ”  amouitls  to  a  denial  of  the  naribution  justly 
due  to  virtue  and  v  ice;  asen-eof  w  hich  seems  to  beahno^t  instinctive  in  the 
hiiiuau  mind, ’whieli  the  wiser  Heathen  admitted  and  expected,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  very  fouudutious  of  Christianity. 

Art.  XVI.  State  of  in  Suabi\,  IIavakia,  atui  TIunoary. 

We  arc  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  a  Calliolic  (ecclesiastic)  correspondent 
i.i  Germany,  to  rtport  that  the  stale  of  Ucligion  in  the  Catholic  |>aris  of 
lint  tmpirc  iii.iultests  unequivocal  symptoms  of  improvement.  'I'hc  old 
controMTsies  are  laid  aside;  pnictical  Religion  is  cutorced;  g»Kxi  morals 
.t:id  useful  in'jiruciioiis  are  inculcated  instead  of  the  mere  frigid  forms  of 
wor-’Iiip.  i’he  rlcrgy  are  enjoined  by  a  solemn  prtxlamation,  published 
tl’.roughoul  liavari.i,  to  take  an  active  p.'ut  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth,  riicie  are  several  muutbly  publications,  (one  at  Liniz,  in  Upj)eT 
Austria  ;  another  at  Cou.slimce,  iu  Snabia)  intended  to  spread  moderate 
maxims  iu  Heligiou  :  aud  these  have  contributed  to  explode  that  nbomi- 
naliic  tenet,  vvuicb  adiuits  of  no  nilcutijn  out  of  the  (Uomish)  f/ti-rc/r. 

writer  iu  one  of  these  works  lins  even  vetiturcd  to  propose,  instead  of 
the  m.Hs,  whii.li  is  performed  iu  Latin,  the  subsiitmiuu  of  a  prayer-book 
ill  (ieriuau.  Justt.ul  of  the  old  caitclfism  a  new  one  is  preparing  ;  in 
which  Heligiou  i?>  earnestly  recommended  as  a  mailer,  not  ol  lorm,  but 
i  i  the  heart. 

iu  ilic  bavarian  dominions,  many  religious  orders,  motiaslerief,  &:c., 
have  hteu  .ibidish'  d,  a.s  corrupt,  aud  superstitions  :  many  pilgrimages  have 
prohihiicvl  ;  and  lumy  oaiut'*’  days  li.'ive.  been  abrogated  It  must, 
.'i^  tile  same  time,  W  aeknowledgr  d,  that  a  sjriiil  of  iulideliiy  makes  rapid 
pr(»g:e'S  in  the  G.ilhif.ie  [lart  <'l  ( Jermany.  1  his  iiuletd  mij^ht  be  expected. 
To  he  iJtraiided  witb  superstition,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  embrace 
r  ligiim  :  and,  where  pure  religion  ii  unknown,  what  other  alternalK'C  has 
the  iIjinkiiuT  miiul  ? 

A  le  v  vears  ago,  s^  ver.il  Catholic  divines,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
ndoptcvl  .1  uuiuner  ol  preaching  wliich  excited  general  attention.  'I'hey 
iiiU't  strongly  (.ido;eevi  by  dooirine  ami  example  the  necessity  of  vital 
Cf>diinf  .v  ,  and  prriciica  religion.  I’ht.'ir  churches  were  crowded.  Those 
who  adiheu  il  m  die  '.'M  sy>tcm,  eauxul  them  to  be  cited  belorc  the  tri- 
hniial  of  th.c  bi  .iir  p  ol  .\ugsburgh  ;  wheie  tliey  so  elfcctu.illy  defended 
th'-iiiHclv  V,  as  to  be  J'^mla^ei  to  their  resix*ctivc  parishes  without  luitlier 
harm. 

In  Iluny.uy  the  animosity  of  religious  party  is  peculiarly  active.  It  wai 
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fir*t  kiodlrd  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  higher  Catholic  clergy  inflanKd  it. 
In  this  country  hardly  any  marriage  of  persons  belonging -to  both  com- 
fnnn’Mins  ukrs  platr,  except  the  Protestant  paity  engages  to  heroine  1 
Catholic,  or,  at  least,  to  sudrr  his  children  to  receive  a  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion.  The  conversion  of  Catholics  to  Protestantism  is  rendered  extremely 
difficult  :  not  merely  by  the  authorized  arguments  employed  by  the 
Catholic  clergy,  during  six  weeks  previous  to  such  conversion  ;  in  order 
to  induce  the  apjditaiu  to  remain  a  steady  member  of  the  Komish  commu¬ 
nion  :  but  also  by  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  stripes,  and  other  violences. 
It  is  even  said,  that  jiisiiee  itself  is  biassed,  on  these  occasions;  and  that 
absolutkins  for  f.ds<;  evidence  arc  not  uncommon.  During  the  last  war, 
when  a  conscription  toi>k  place,  every  art  was  used  to  enrol  Protestants, 
AS  soldiers,  that  they  might  perish  by  the  sword  of  the  eiUTuy.  Protes¬ 
tants  are  excluded  from  public  ofiices.  Protestant  books  undergo  severe 
iiue^iigaiion  ;  and  few'  which  arc  sound  in  their  principles  arc  allowed. 
'Ihe  Catholic  clergy  even  wisluxi  to  prohibit  Protestants  from  going  to 
anv  (ierman  university  for  education.  Protestants  who  are  zealous,  are 
represented  as  seditions  :  those  who  are  quiet,  are  sneered  at  as  Atheists. 
A  spirit  of  tanatical  bigotry  prevails,  at  w  hich  enlightened  aud  liberal 
Cathnlicfi  themselves,  are  tcrrifictl.  It  is  again  become  uie  fashion,  on 
the  anniversary  day  of  CoYpux  Ctiristi,  to  prrach  controversial  sermons 
■iT'tinst  the.  Protrst.inls.  Various  religious  orders  are  revived  ;  and  the 
educalk^n  of  youth  is  exclusively  entrusted  to  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Art.  XVI f.  MilitdJ lecher  Kulctider  :  Military  Almanack  for  1805. 
with  plates.  l'2mo.  lirrlin. 

This  work  oifers  among  otlier  articles,  a  Rejiort  on  the  New  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  its  present  slate.  The  following  enu- 
mcratioo  is  founded  on  correct  authorities. 


Men. 

IVIen 

Infantry  of  the  Line 

brought  up  -  - 

27(>,5p8 

Intantrv  in  Garrisons 

d.3;i2 

('avalry  -  -  - 

3.1,70.5 

Light  InUnlry  -  - 

50, (>88 

Artillery  -  -  - 

14,5t)9 

■270, sga 

Total 

3I().S72 

The  author  Mso  romnmnicates  irtformation  on  (he  condition  and  orga- 
niration  of  the  Uiis.Man  army,  in  its  present  state.  He  calculates  its 
imonnt  at  4i5,00()  men  :  whereas  Siorch,  who  ap|)<  ars  to  have  obtained 
mi>rr  accurate  estimates,  gives  49:1, (XX),  fur  its  true  total.  This  work 
remains  other  articles  interesting  to  military  men  :  with  plates,  and  a  map. 

Art.  XVlII.  Tender  Ahnavnek :  The  Tyrol  Almanack  for  180.5. 

Among  other  iiifonnaiion,  as  well  historical  as  lor'al,  (his  number  states 
the  (m^Hiiaikm  of  the  lyrol,  including  the  bislu)prics  of  I'rent  and 
brixen,  at  (>86.4()d  inhabit.nis  in  the  year  18(>1. 

1  he  city  of  Lindau  was  cedrd  to  Austria  in  that  year. 

Art.  XIX.  I  ffMirfi  tiler  die  deiifsehen  liewnhner  der  Oeslerrrirlisf/ien 
Afonnrehie.  Kssay  on  the  Cu'rman  Inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Domi¬ 
nions.  2  v<4s.  8vo.  bureau  des  Arts.  Vienna. 

The  author  of  this  work,  is  Mr.  Joseph  Uohrer,  Commissary-Cieneml 
the  Police  at  Lemberg,  wlio,  by  hU  frequent  journeys  in  ail  parts  of 
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tbf  Au^irim  terrUories,  lins  exaniincd  almost  ev<?r>’  thing  in  person  i  at)d 
has  collfcud  many  important  tac»s  relative  to  the  statistical  history  uf 
these  states. 

I'his  work,  with  the  two  following,  combine  a  mass  of  information 
almost  wholly  new.  They  are  clivuled  into — 1.  Population. — ’1.  Bodily 
I  ConMiiution.— FtKxl. — 1.  Dresses — 3.  OexTUpations. — -6.  Arts  and 
j  Labour^. — 7.  Character.— S.  Religion. — 9.  Manners  of  the  Inlubiunts. 

I’he  nu  nl>er  ot  the*  Cierman  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Slates  is, 

[  b,3U),0t'0,  making  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  ot  the  whole  popula¬ 

tion  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  part  in  respect  to  activity,  coin- 
inerre,  induslr)’,  and  ingenuity  in  general. 

I  'I'he  Austrian  has  considerable  bodily  strength,  and  loves  good  cheer. 
The  Finpernr  Joseph  11.  added  greatly  to  the  advantages  of  his  people, 
bv  infusing  and  directing  a  spirit  of  activity,  of  iudusiiy,  and  of  com¬ 
mercial  adventure,  among  them.  Arts  and  letters  are  in  esteem  \  and 
e>|x*cially  music  and  engraving  ;  in  which  Austria  and  Bohemia  have 
produced  excellent  profes.sors.  Letters,  propc-rly  speaking,  enjoyed  but  3 
small  |)eriod  of  liberty,  and  that  was  during  the  reign  of  Jtxseph  11. 

Art.  XX.  Essay  on  the  Sclavonian  Inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Mo¬ 
narchy.  By  the  same  Author. 

Under  tlic  general  name  ofSclaves,  or  Sclavonians,  the  author  includes 
^lorlachians,  Croats,  Sclavonians,  Wendesians,  Mazuracians,  (iora- 
lians,  llanacians,  Copmtiezars,  and  Czech.s.  Most  of  these  reside  in 
the  mountait'.uus  parts ;  are  of  robust  constitutions,  and  ca{xiblc  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  fatigues  of  military  duty.  Their  whole  number  is  estimated 
at  14,115,0/1.  The  Sclavonians  of  the  county  of  Arve,  furnish  lUc 
most  portly  grenadiers  of  tlic  Austrian  army.  They  have  some  industry; 
hut  much  remains  to  be  done  to  render  their  civilization  complete. 

Art.  XXL  Essiiy  on  the  Jews  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  By  the  same 

Author. 

This  part  of  our  author’s  lal)Ours  is,  perliaps,  the  most  interesting,  as  it 
contains  various  plans  for  rendering  the  Jews  u.^icful  to  the  community. 

'Ihc  general  principle  adopted  by  M.  K.  is;  that  the  state  which 
admits  Jews  to  the  Jniiileges  oj  citizens  hi/),  has  a  right  to  exact  from 
them  all  the  duties  which  Ivlong  to  that  station  :  and  his  eonelu>ion  U, 
lh.it  so  long  as  this  f)eople  are  sufjhed  to  evade  the  oecufiations  (fagriiul- 
ture,  trades,  and  regular  eommerce  ; — so  long  as  thiy  are  pennitteti  to 
pursue  their  vngalond  irregularities,  usury,  and  traffic ; — so  long  ivill 
they  ie  miserable  as  a  people,  and  a  dead-weight  07i  well  organized  states,^ 
It  is  truly  remarkable,  that  all  the  endeavours  ot  the  Em|)eror  Joseph, 
whether  by  |K'rsua.sion,  encouragement,  or  even  by  constraint,  ctfeeted 
nothing.  I'heir  number  in  the  Austrian  territories  is  estimated  at 
422,(i(;s.  At  Ixmbcrg,  the  couiUiy  of  the  author,  they  arc  so  greatly 
liiCiea^»ed,  as  to  form  one  sixth -part  of  the  population. 


Arp.  XXII.  SELI-CT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Mr.  has  ill  the  pres?,  uiul  will  lustrations  only  as  miy  be  essential  to  m 

l»uhli,h  curly  In  the  spring,  .1  late  ot‘  complete  view  ol  ids  Subject.  1  vol.  4to. 
MifJm  l  ,\i»^elo  1tuoiiarii>ti.  comprising  Mrs.  Itryuii,  auitior  ol  a  Treatise  ou 
liM  cliurucUr  as  u  poet,  a  painter,  «  Astronomy,  h.is  in  ll>e  press,  in  4(o., 
•.ulpiui,  and  ^n  uicldlect  ;  isilbsuchll-  Lewlurt-  ou  Naluiti  Philosophy,  H'hich 


5i\nt  Litcrc'^j  Infhrftutim, 


*r<r  to  »ppf3r  ui  i!jc  casuiii^ 

Air.  C nrv,  aullu»r  of  file  S.t’itir.il 
Vif»v  oi  Lm.<lou,  i!i  cuiijniictUMi  wiiti 
INlr.  li.  Pori  Vf  Jia^  cwiUiiiltMl  4  work,  tu* 
titled  ilic  1>«  iiuiii's  ut  l.u or  a 
f*.i litre.'  jut*  H. story  ut  lliat  tluuiisiuUj* 
S  Mjiort  :•  It  1'  n'>\»  lu  ihr  [ire.". 

Air.  ll.isIf’N  l^  eiUfiloyed  iii  uritiiii*  a 
lotc  ol  Uui.iue\  llir  imiiiler,  «huli  is  t«i 
6c  ae«.'oai|Miued  t»y  eit^iav  iVuiu  booie 
ul  his  iriu't  (  oleiirateii  pu  lures. 

.Mr.  riielnall,  li.iwii’;  d  iiv  r**  !  a  P.i- 
tr»jii«*  l^iiusuMi  Oil  iht*  lute  glorious  Aia- 
»4l  \  iclury,  to  scxtrul  eru«vcieii  uudi- 
^»iCe«  ul  1. IV erp)»>l, . propesi  s  to  publish 
tl  e  snme,  iituler  the  title  ul,  1  lu*  rrulent 
of  .Mhioii  j  lu^ellier  willi  an  tfratioM  on 
t'K*  luHitrure  ot  I’.loiutioii  in  kindling 
Alnrtial  lAitliuM.isiii ,  with  an  Adiliess  to 
the  >in«(ie  ol  Nelson. 

Air.  llevvson  Clarke,  ut  (i.iteslu'.id,  is 
preparing  to  pntdish  a  voluuu*.  to  ton- 
>t»l  ul  the  Nninbers  of  a  l'»*n  >ilicul 
Pa  per  lately  published  at  Neae.istic, 

A  (*icr^^  in.iii  in  the  Diocese  ol  \  '>ik, 
ha»  .ibr.di:rd  all??.-  S  rmons  ot  Insliup 
'ra>lur,  and  adapted  ineni  to  the  prescni 
Male  ol  the  l*ill|.il,  aiai  the  I  se  ol  Ka- 
»uiiic«.  1  hey  will  make  3  vols.  Bvo. 

J)r.  I’inckurd's  l.etleis  Ironi  tlie  West 
liidn-s,  are  expected  carlv  in  this  vear. 

'I  he  1  vov.  J.  (iordon,  author  iii  a  Ilis> 
tory  of  iljL*  late  Rebellion  in  Ireland, 
vfillkhurtly  publish  a  History  ol  licland, 

III  -J  vols.  Hvo. 

Mr.  J.  Chalniers  is  oui;aped  in  .a  work 
rntitlod  ('atedonia,  wliieli  is  an  Account 
ut  S'utlaiid  in  lilt*  uiaiiner  of  C  imdin's 
l-ntannir. 

Air.  M  (ailluia,  atd’.oT  of  Traveh  111 
Irinidid,  is  prcp.irn.it  tor  tin-  j»res»,  an 
Aiivvvcr  to  K  .rd  ''clhirk’s  tJos..  r  vations 
uii  K.iumr  it!  t.i. 

.\  vers  interesiin^  volum.*  fr>'*r.  the 
pen  ot  the  l.itr  iiii^cn.oos  'Ir.  "Tuit,  an- 
•liirofthr  sports  ol  Cireii  U  r.a.n,  C».c.  is 
juetiai iM.^  fur  puMj-'a: on. 

Mr.  (tapper,  oi  ihi- .S  *cref.i»^y  ut  Si.nc’i 
<ltfice,  h.vs  uudritaktn  lu  eonipiie,  ironi 
i>tf.cial  and  .\ulhcniic  Dociiiuents,  .1 
New  'i‘opoj;raphical  Dictionarv  ot  v»rcat 
I'ritain,  I  eland,  and  llie  luoisli  l>Jrs  .n 
♦.enrral  ;  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  ft 
vvill  coil. am  upwards  01  one  th  iiisiiid 
p!Ace.\  not  r.icnfmned,  or  the  name  .in  v 
^iven,  in  other  w  -ks  ot  ine  sa.ne  i..n.t' 

Joi  n  D.sney.  K  of  the  Inner  1cm- 
p'e,  has  c.far.v  ...idy  1  .r  pi.l  h.  .i»u'n,  .1 
I  realise  on  t.-ir  1  t  (1  nuino 

AVi..crs.  in-InJmit  ^  D  er  a  ot  :hr 
T*»lv '»  iTl .i  ot  i!*v  a* I  V.  D.  w  k-'i's. 


TV  Jotlouing  are  (tyecTcd  -j 

eppsar  ikartlp: 

1-Ap  'a»u»r\  Dixcoursf  s  on  the  r.ook  ij( 
Oenc.ds,  intirspcrsed  willi  Pratlical  Rf. 
liecUons.  ‘i  vols.  bvu.  Hy  Ami.  Kuliet 

(./eu,:r.ipliical  DelnieHiions  or,  a 
Compv  lulious  \'ie\v  of  the  Natur.d  and 
Ihiiiticul  Slate  ul  all  Paris  ot  tlio  (Jiube 
r»s  J.  .Aiktn,  M.  D.  t.'  vtds.  Hvo. 

A  Disseitation  un  tiio  Propbeeies,  tl.af 
have  been  iulUlled,  aic  now  tullillin;:,  or 
will  liereatler  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  tlie 
Sre.il  periml  ut  IVbfl  years;  lire  Papal 
ami  Maluiiiiiueduii  .Vpostasie.s ,  the  tv 
raniiical  rei*;ii  of  .Antichrist,  or  the  In- 
fulcl  Power  ,  and  the  Reslorulioii  ut  ti:« 
Jews.  Dv  Geuriic  Stanley  Faber,  15.  D. 
‘J  \o!s.  8v*o. 

C.niversriiioiv  on  Chemistrv.  Q  vols. 

I  iu*  Secret  History  ut  the  C.nirl  and 
C-ibiiiet  ul  St.  Cloud.  0  v.ils.  Iti'uio. 

Dialojt'iCs  in  Clieiuistry,  by  iht  author 
ut  Seieiiiitic  Diafo^tics. 

Sir  I'avid  Lindsjv's  vvniks.  IS,  c:. 
(  ioiljner-,  r.vj. 

.A  volnnieot  Pocuv.  15y  Mr.  Gruh.iia. 

ai. tlnir  of  the  Sahhalh. 

Poems.  Hy  Rolu  rt  r.looiufirld,  au¬ 
thor  ul  the  Farmer’s  lh>v,  ^e. 

•A  Di  aiualic  Puciu  on  I  he  Death  of 
S  .crates. 

File  .Sd  vuiume  of  piofessur  V’inceh 
A  tronnniv. 

.A  ‘Jd  etliiion  <.t  Mr.  Lawrence’s  AIo- 
dern  L.iml  Mewajd. 

r.  V  s  I  I  M.u  s 

ATr.  (i'.nlwin  oj  r.cn^.il,  author  o.'’  the 
Persian  .Moi.ii'.lice,  and  ••tlier  valuable 
works  oti  Oricnt.il  !.  leraiure,  has  com¬ 
pleted  ins  prea;  l‘(i-.an  Dicliun.ir\, 
wl,icll,  besides  a  nni.l  .phcit  \*  of  vv«»ril' 
not  in  Ht.  liar.lMm.  or  M  --unski,  con- 
t anis  alv.iv  t! ,'»{), (fiK*  \vi»r.ls,  w  nh  ev.iinph  *, 
taken  from  ihe  best  poet*  a  m1  phdolup!- 
<' il  writer*.  Air.  C*.  lias  a.so  prep.ire'l 
tor  til.'  press,  lllastr..ti<}ns  ol  ilie  ihi'.i.tu, 
Iichar.si.ni,  .Vy'ir-d.irncisli,  aii  l  the  Lv  l- 

t.  rs  i.i  .\'>.i,’ta.’l,  r.d.ijttcd  lo  lin-  I'se  cf 
ilu*  Stu.lenis  ot  Fori  WiIIi  mii  Colle.^e; 
and  lie  lias  bepun  to  print  the  Iluiistaii  of 
Snli,  111  rhe  unpin..!  Persian,  wiib  u  li» 
lerai  tr^nslaiiun,  and  a  comple.e  aiiulv- 
si-v  »•:  every  word,  Arabic  and  PersMii, 
winch  occurs  in  that  celelir.iied  work. 

1  .ii>  will  lonu  fl  larpe  ijuiirto  volume, 
HU  I  ts  pnntcvl  ,.1  th  •  Hwnlr'stancc  pres-, 
nt  Calcutta;  a  nc.v  font  01  .Vrabir  and 
Per-i.i.i  types  hav.rt^  hee  i  provided  e,\- 

tor  tins  jniblic.ii mu. 

l.*r.  .Amlcrson,  of  M.tdr.v,  has  pub* 
lishc.l  Ul  ihe  .ILidias  Ga7.etie,  a  LeU**r 

tfu.;*  Doo  J.  Al.  U.iyct,  aii..yuncmi;  the 

toi'  luu  livU 


List  of  Harks  recenlhj  Pullished, 


fcTi.iHtion  of  a  Literary  Society  at  .Ma-  AMrr.iCA. 

lall.'v ;  the  slates  the  inteuli.rn  of  At  New  York,  five  numbers  have  ap- 

feublishiiiK  a  .Monthly  JoutiiaI,  contain-  peared  of  an  interesting  iniscellnny»  iu- 
ujif  luch  cur.imumealions  us  may  be  use-  tilled,  the  Mathciiiuticul  Corrcs|)ondenf,* 
lui  lo  ihe  vtelfarc  vi  th.il  colony.  published  fbur  limes  a  ye.ar,  at  a  tfuartet* 

dollar  each. 


'Art.XXlll.  LIST  OF  WOlIKS  KW^-NTl.V  I'l'ULlSIlKl). 

Ar.nim  TvitE.  Theory  and  Practice,  in  a  Series  ol 

F^rm  Puildings ;  ur  Kurul  Ecuuuiiiy,  7  Dialogues,  ^eleeied  from  ihc  musi  up- 
conlamiiig  Designs  tor  Cottages,  Farm-  proved  Writers  ;  and  preceded  by  ap- 
boases,  bic.  wilb  Plates.  Hy  W.  Uaiber.  propiiafe  Rules  for  sj>eakinj;  a*.d  writing 
4to.  IO5. 6d.  ITcut-h.  Rs  (J.  SaulcA.  Vs. 

'Ike  Farmer’s  Daily  Journal,  and  Com-  A  Comparative  View  of  the  New  Pl.iit 
plete  .Accountant,  by  a  Praclieal  Far-  ul  E  lueatioii  promulgated  by  Mr.  J.  Lan* 
xuer.  4lo.  7i,  easier.  F.y  Mrs.  Tmuiner.  Uvo.  ds. 

'Die  Practical  Gardener  ;  with  Kngniv-  A  Suuimary  of  Parental  and  Filial 


in^s.  Bv  P.  Mdlar,  b.sij.  h .  H»  b.  and 
\V.  Shaw,  M.  D.  No.  1.  15.  lo  be  com-  ! 
plcted  in  10  Numbers. 

.A  Cumpeiulium  of  Modern  lliislniii- 
drv,  principally  wrilleii  during  a  Survey 
a.  Surrey.  By  J.  Malcolm,  o  vols.  bvu. 
ll.  105.  Royal  :5l.  ds. 

AN  I  iQi'i  1 II  N. 

A  Hidory  ut  the  County  of  Fsreck- 
ntck,  cont. lining  the  t.’fiurogropfiv, 

UrutTMl  flistury,  6cc.  By  1.  Jones  Vhd. 

\.  royal  4tu.  Alaps  nml  Plates,  ‘jl.  l.rs. 

A  11  :  s  . 

Accunut  of  ihe  Hrrtish  Institution  for 
piouiotii.g  the  tine.Vris.  hw..  is. 
iilOC  K  \  PU  Y. 

lllosirapliia  Scutica,  or  Scottish  Pio- 
gr.iphical  Dictionary,  by  J.  Stark,  .*)S. 

Ihe  l.ile  of  Fra'miis,  with  an  .At count 
cf  Ins  w  I  iiiiigs  ;  reduced  Imiii  Dr.  Jurlin. 
By  A.  l.aycey,  F.-tp  Hvo.  Ks.  Hd. 

1'lie  fciiiile  He v’d ut luiiary  f^lutarch, 

3  vols.  1  Jmo.  1 1.  is. 

.A  Ihogruphiciil,  Hrloiital,  und  Chro- 
tUilogu.-tl  Dictionary ,  a  new  and  enlarged 

fdition.  bv  J.  Wati.ius,  f.L.l).  Bvo.  l.js. 

IlOi  .V  V  Y . 

The  Boianisl*.-.  Guitle  through  Lngland 
atui  Wales;  l)v  D.  Turner,  k.  U.  S.  and 
L.  S  and  L  NV.  Ddlwiii,  F.  R.  S.  and 
I..  S.  •  vols.  1  Vs.  Hvo. 

»  n  V  f  •  A  1 1  o  N . 

An  In’roduclion  to  Wntme;  exhibiting 
tin- reluuvf  prt.porlioii  of  the  letters.  Is. 

Ldde-,  Aiieieut  ami  .Motlcrn,  atlaptcd 
for  liu-  I  sc  ot  Chnldreii,  by  F..  Btldwin, 
i  vn!s.  }<>. 

I  hr  Voun  *  Lady’s  and  (leullcnnu’s 
.Allas,  f>y  J.  .Ailiiins.  stuall  Hvo. 

A  Li>i  ut  the  irregular  P* ailerites  ;  or 
P'oilcrpcrlects  ol  the  Supines  ;  and- also 
‘t  the  Pa-t  P.irticiples  ot  IVepoiient 
\trh  ,  %!ir\viug  iftmi  what  Aerhstfiey  arc 
ficiucvl.  B.  L.  B.  B.idcll,  LL  D. ‘is. 


Duties  ;  rxlracted  Irtuii  ihe  works  of  ihe 
Sieur  de  Charron,  by  J.  rayh*r.  U. 
Jiivenile  Lssays.  Hmo.  is.  dd. 

A  brief  History  of  F.vluealiuii.  Bf 
li.  Ahialiam.  Is. 

Childrei.s’  New  Guide  lo  Knowledge 
ami  Viriue  ;  or  a  (ailleetiun  of  earty 
Lessons.  By  J.  Favlor.  is.  dd. 

I.A  w. 

Redections  on  the  Causes  of  TTihappy 
Alarriages ;  und  on  various  subjects 
there  with  connected ;  an  Kpitoiuc  ot  lliu 
Laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,  with  Ju- 
fliciul  Decisions  touching  Sepurutioii, &c. 
an  Account  of  Civil  Law,  and  Spiritual 
(murls,  dic.  By  R.  Lewis.  Hvo  As  6d 
The  Housekeeper’s  (iuidc,  and  Lmlg- 
er’s  Adverii'cr ;  a  Selection  of  such 
Branches  of  Liw  as  immediately  iiitereat 
Landlords  and  rciiuiils.  By  J.  J.  Max* 
well.  IHmu  is. 

>1 1  Die  A  I.  SriENCE. 

Practical  I’oiiits  relative  to  the  C-tta- 
raet,  comprehending  an  Account  ot  a 
new  and  successful  .Metlnnl  of  (hiuching 
particular  Sjieeies  of  that  Disease,  by  S. 
Cooper.  Hvo  .'js  (jd 

.Modern  Practice  of  Physic.  By  A.  G, 
Clark,  M.  1).  Hvo,  ds. 

A  iManual  of  Anatomy  ami  Physiology, 
by  T.  Luxiimre.  Hvo.  Hs  dd 

Covv-pox  Inoculation  no  security  a- 
gainst  Small-pox  Infection,  by  W.  How- 
ley,  .M.  D.  Vs  dll 

.All  Answer  to  Dr.  Moseley,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Defence  of  Vaccination,  by  J. 
Rmg.  8v'o  6s 

The  .Aledieal  Woiks  of  Iho  late  W. 
'rurubull,  .A.  AI.  vul,  l.  .*»s  dd 

Observations  on  tin*  Use  and  .Abuse  of 
>  Alercury,  and  on  the  Precautions  iieces* 
L  sary  in  its  eMiph»ynicnl.  by  A.  P.  Wil- 
:  son,  M.  D.  Is. 

A  Disserution  on  Uchias.  By  W, 

Faiconrr, 


Litcrci^j  Inforfiutxftn,  'X. 

*rr  cx^i^tcd  to  xppfar  ui  «!ic  easuiii^  TV  foliorrittf^  IVorht  are  (tyectcd  ;| 
*prii»H.  appear  skflftip:  P 

Mr.  C*arv,  aulhur  ot  tltt  S.t'itir.il  DI»coiiri«'  oti  the  l^ook  «j(  ^ 

Vie»v  oi  Loitduu,  iti  coiijnnctiou  wjtti  (ntcr>pcriMl  wiili  PratUcal  Rf.  ' 

]^lr.  ii.  Pi'rty,  iiu^  cwiUpitiMt  a  wurk,  tii*  tlet  Uoii».  ‘i  vob.  ^kvo.  Hy  Atu).  Kuliet 
titled  lilt*  l»t  uulies  u!  l.jv crpu'd,  nr  a  Gcn^r.iplucHl  Dclinnatnm*  ;  nr,  a 

P.iturc»|ue  Hotnry  ut  that  Cniii|)(. luttou^  View  ut  the  Natural  and 

S'ajinrl:-  it  is  iinss  iti  the  press.  I’oiilical  Mate  ol  all  Parts  nt  tlio  (Jiube. 

Jdr.  ll.isIt’N  1%  fiupluycd  iii  svriiiii^  a  liy  J.  Aikiii,  M.D.  ‘J  \*i*ls.  Kvn. 
late  ol  Ha»aut*>  tin*  |/ninter,  hIiuIi  is  m  .A  UusseitHlinii  on  tiio  Prophecies,  tl, it  • 
6c  aceuiupiaicd  l*y  ('n,;iav ni^s  iVuiii  souie  have  heeti  iuthlicil,  aie  lUiar  tullilliu^,  u; 
ol  his  most  (clehriiied  pii  lures.  «  ill  licreatter  he  tulfillcd,  relatise  to  the 

Mr.  I’hclaall,  h.tviii*'  li  liv.  re  t  a  Pa-  ^reat  peritMi  of  1V61>  years;  tire*  Papal 
lr*jne  ttiusioii  f>ii  the  late  jjloriotis  Na-  uiid  Mahoiiiiuedaii  .Vpnstasies  ;  the  tv 
vdl  Victory,  to  se\etal  crowded  atidi-  ratiiiical  rei:;u  ol  .Antichrist,  or  the  In- 
e,K'e*  at  l.iscrpottl,  .propi:>«.s  to  publish  Ailcl  Power  ,  and  the  Restorutioii  id  tl.t 
the  snnie,  under  tlic  fillc  ol,  I  he  IVnlcnt  Jews.  Jty  George  Stanley  Paber,  li.  D. 
ot' .Mbion  ;  ti>,;eliier  with  an  tfratinU  on  o  vols.  8vo. 

tiu*  liirtnence  ot  F.locutinii  in  kindling  Conversations  on  Chemistrv.  ?  vols. 

.Mnriial  Ihithusi.isiii ;  uitli  an  .Addiesv  to  i  lie  Secret  llivlory  ot  the.  Court  and 
the  ^hlt^lc  ol  Nelson.  C  ihiiiel  ui  St.  Chonl.  3  vols.  1^'nio. 

I^lr.  llcwsoii  ('larke,  ot  (5  iteslioad,  is  Dialogues  in  ClK*!ul^try,  by  the  author 
preparing  to  pnhiish  a  voluuie,  to  con-  nt  Scieiititic  Dialngucs. 

>isl  ol  the  Noinhers  nf  a  IhTimlicul  Sir  I'avid  Liud^av's  works.  llj  0. 

Paiier  lately  publishcii  at  Newcastle,  (. h.iliiicrs,  I.s(j. 

.\  C’ierg^  Ilian  in  the  Dmeese  nt  'ioik,  .A  volnineot  PoCiiv.  15y  Mr.  Grtt'n.iiiu 
ha*  abridged  all  iln*  S  rnioiis  ot  liuluip  autlior  nt  the  S ahhalh. 

'I’aylor,  and  adapted  ineni  toilic  pre*Cfii  Poems.  fiy  Ilnln  rt  rdoomfield,  au- 
Male  of  the  ihtipil,  and  the  I  se  ol  K.i-  thor  nt  the  rarnn*r'.-  luiy,  ^c. 

»uilic*.  'i  hev  w  ill  make  3  vnls,  8kn.  .A  Dramatic  Paciu  on  the  Death  nf 

J)r.  Piiickurd'v  I.cltei>  Iroin  tlie  West  S  u  rates. 

Iinln**,  arc  expcoied  early  in  tins  year.  The  .‘hi  volume  ot'  Frot'osor  Vince'r 
'Mie  Uev.  J.  Gordon,  aulhor  v)l  a  Ilis-  Ai.trnno:uy. 
lory  of'  llie  lute  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  A  v/d  edition  <d  !Mr.  Lawrence’s  Mo- 
will  shortly  publish  a  History  ot  tichsnd,  dtrn  L.uol  Meward. 

Ill  g  vols,  Hvo.  r.  ^s|  ivr>irs 

Mr.  J.  Chalmers  is  engaged  in  .a  work  l\Tr.  Gladwin  nt  Heog.il,  author  o.'’  the  | 
entitled  Caledonia,  whu’n  is  an  Account  Persian  .Monivlii'e.  and  ntlicr  xalnahle 
o!  S<  utlaiid  in  the  luaiiner  ol  C  iiiiden’s  works  on  GriCiilal  L'lerai  are,  has  cniu-  k 
iGttannir,  pleted  his  great  lir>. an  Dielionary,  | 

.Mr.  M  Cullum.  .ndlmr  of  Fravels  in  wh'cli,  besido  a  mult.p’ifliy  of  woril' 
’Innidrd,  is  prt'p.irn.a  lor  tin*  j»res»,  an  not  in  IlirlKird.MUj,  nr  M ‘’unski,  con.  ^ 
Answer  to  L  >rd  ^elhlrk’s  t)t»sor  rations  tains  above  .'ll). (liKt  words,  wiih  ex.impU *,  • 

oil  I’.unt'r.ittoii.  taken  from  the  best  pfu*t*  a  id  plnltdogi-  ^ 

\  xers  interesting  volume  from  the  c  il  xxriter*.  Mr.  G.  has  a. so  prep.ared 
piMi  nt  the  hitr  im^eti.oi.s  ^Tutt,  an-  tor  the  press,  lllastr.dioiv  nt  the  )*io'>l.tu,  ‘ 

•hirol  lire  sports  ot  Gt«*»i  U  r.a.n,  Ac.  is  ILharisKiii,  .Ax'ir-d.irnei sli,  and  the  Lit- 
pTpaung  for  puldi-  ntum.  t.  rs  ot  .\!>u.'fj2|,  i.d.ipted  to  tin*  I'se  of  r 

Mr.  Capper,  ol  the  .S.-cret.vy  ol  Si.ite’s  the  Mmients  ol  I'orl  WiIIi  mii  Cullogc  ; 
Olhcc,  l.a>  undeit.ikcti  to  compile,  from  .im!  lie  has  begun  to  print  the  Galistaii  of 
lUT.cial  and  .Vuthcntic  Docnmoiits,  a  Sidi,  in  the  ongin.tl  Persian,  with  all- 
New  i'opugraphtoal  Dicti.mary  ot  sireat  lerai  Iraiislalion,  and  i  coiupleie  atialy- 
I'.ritain,  Ireland,  and  the  ludisli  Dtrs  .n  si*  ot  cxery  xvord,  Arafnc  and  Poryi  ui, 
^.eiirral  ;  on  an  entirely  nexs  plan.  It  xxlrch  occurs  in  that  cclebr.ited  work, 
will  toil. .tin  upxvards  oi  one  th  nurni  lliisxxill  form  a  lar,je  ipiarto  vnluiue, 
pUccs  not  mcntnmeit,  ortho  naiiu' on  y  and  is  printed  .d  th  *  H  widest  aiice  pre*', 
given,  in  other  xv  ’'k»  ot  liie  same  k.nd.  in  Calcutta;  a  nc.v  font  oi  .Vr.ibie  and 
John  Disni-y.  K  p  <'f  the  Inner  lem-  P.T't.in  types  hax.ng  t»ecn  provided  ex- 
p'c,  ha>  i'.farlx  i.ady  j  »r  pi.t  lundion,  .i  pro-'Iy  lor  tins  public.wino. 

Ircatise  on  t.’te  1  sv%V.  t  ti.iini.ig  at  il  l.>r.  Anders. m,  of  M.tdi.v,  has  pub* 
AV.ik.ers,  i:;"Ii»Ji.ig  a  D  t  nt  the  tsij.  Iixho.l  ui  ilio  Madias  GaTiclte,  a  Letter 
tulxs  iriidtll^  ad^vi  C-xc*.  tto.a  Doq  J.  M.  Uayut^  au.iyuncing  tl»t 

tor  luulioti 


Lt*t  of  l^orks  itK.tntly  Puhliskcd. 


Falconer,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8vo  Cs  6(1 
UbH'rvntion*  on  (he  i'lility  and  Adiiii* 
rittratiun  ot  Purgative  .Mc(itcint5.  Bv  J. 
Hamilton,  M.U.  ttvo  o» 

A  Letter  to  JJr.  Mu^elcy,  containing 
Aniu»<<dvtr»ion)  uo  iJr^.  Wouiivillt,  Prar. 
•on,  and  Kowity*  rrspetiing  (he  Coa- 
pua.  B}  K  J>  Ihorntun,  M.  I).  l» 

Ml  111  ARY  .'•CIHN'Cr. 
liiAtructioiis  lor  .Miliiiiry  OlHcccs  em> 
ployed  on,  or  eraharknig  lor,  foreign  aer- 
Yic«‘.  By  a  Field  Othetr.  4». 

’I  he  Ca»e  of'  Horsley,  lj»tc  a 

Captain  in  the  Horse  Guards  (Uiues).  Jj 

Niar  t  i.la  Mts. 

Ils5Hys,  clio'Hy  on  Chemical  Subjects, 
ty  the  laic  W.  Irvmr,  M.  L).  F.  11.  S. 
and  by  hi»  son  \V.  Irvine,  M.  IJ.  bvo  'Js 
Spirit  of  the  Freiirh  Anas.  3  voU 
Prosper  (nt  ut  au  Kinpiny  iutu  the 
Laws  ol  Resistance  o!  non*eiastic  Fluids 
and  cohc'ioii  ol  Fibrous  S«>ttd>,  as  fur  us 
connected  with  Naval  Arehiicclure,  tij 
A.  M  arkonochie,  K.sq.  4lo  Is  6d. 

Lt)garilhiinc  lubles.  By  P.  L.  D.  Bon- 
h<‘le, 

Memoirs  of  the  I.iterary  and  Pliiioso- 
phieal  Society  ot  Muncliesler.  \  ol.  1. 
S MU s  8vu  7s. 

Memoirs  ot  the  FApi'diency  of  an  Ec- 
rlesiaMieuI  Kstablishinent  tor  British  In¬ 
dia.  K\  Claud.  Duchaiun,  D.  D.  44o  Ifs 
An  Essay  on  ttie  best  means  of  civil- 
tziiig  the  Sidijeers  t>t  the  Hiitisli  Ihnpire 
in  India.  By  J.  Mitchell,  A.  M.  dto  lis 
The  ('ollege  ot  Fort  Willinin,  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  ('ontaining  the  Ofti  lal  Papers,  rnid 
the  Literary  Proceedings  of  the  Ci»llegr 
during  its  tirsi  four  years.  4to  iv’s 
.\  crnicise  Account  ol  the  Commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea  ;  from  recent  and  aullicn- 
tic  inforinaliun.  8vo  2s 

A  Letter  tr*  the  Society  for  Promoting 
('luIsliMii  Knowleilgc,  occasioned  hy  two 
recent  pubheatums,  respecting  the  Brl- 
foh  aiul  Foreign  Bible  Society,  bvo  !.•< 
Firsjr  ;  or  the  UtverMons  of 

Turley .  Part  2.  By  J.  H.  I'ooke,  4to 
ll  1  Is  6tl 

Ihe  iiislcry  ot  Chichester',  with  Not«'<. 
&lC.  By  iht  Kcv.  A.  Hay#  31.  A.  Uvo 
10s  6d 


The  Secmid  Part  of  the  List  of  uiu  ] 
cljuoed  Dividends.  2s  6d 

I'he  concluding  Part  of  J.  Church's 
Cabinet  of  Quadrupeds,  price  H  Ss  cun. 
taniiiig  the  last  7  Numbers,  at  4s  each. 

L'llers  froai  Paraguay.  By  J.  C. 
Davie,  Esq.  Bvo  .is 

.\  Delciice  of  the  Divine  System  of  (he 
World,  which  represents  the  Earth  as  be¬ 
ing  .11  rest,  Ate.  By  K.  Preacot,  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  6d 

A  Reply  to  the  Attack  ou  the  above  bj 
Jonathan  Banks, 

A  new  System  of  Domestic  Cookery, 
formed  upon  Principles  ol  Economy, 
and  ad<i[)ied  to  the  use  of  private  faioi* 
lies.  By  a  Lady.  Os 
Theory  and  Description  of  a  Ventila¬ 
tor  for  airing  Vessels,  Vaults,  Coal. pits, 
^c.  By  H.  Wultinan  ;  plates.  4s 
HOETK  Y. 

Collegium  Beiigulense  ;  carmen,  cui 
PriLMiiiuni  Buchanana.'uin,  a  Senatu  Aca- 
dciuictf  GlasgiicMisis,  adjudicatum  cst, 
Aiexaiidro  M.ic  .Arthur  uuctore.  4to  istid 
I  he  Vernal  Walk,  a  poem.  2s  Od 
H.tif  Mil  Hour's  Lounge  *,  or  I'oums. 
By  H.  Magiiiiil,  small  Bvo  os 

riie  llus  ic  ;  a  Poem  ;  in  four  (ianlus. 
Hy  Ewtiig  Clark,  Wigtoii.  .‘is  Od. 

The  I  riiimph  of  Friendship,  and  Ur- 
ward  of  Gratitude  ;  an  liistuacal  Poem. 
By  NV.  Golden.  Is 

Ossian’s  Lesser  Pv>ein«,  rendered  intu 
verse.  With  a  preliminary  Discourse  iii 
Riiswer  to  Liing's  Dissertation  on  Ossioii. 
By  .Archibald  M' Donald.  Bvo  7s 

rtu'  Xalure  of  1  hiligs  ;  u  didnctic 
poem  ;  t raiisl. lied  from  the  l..ilin  of  I'itus 
l.ucretlNs  Cirus.  By  J.  M.  Good.  2 
vol.s  4to  41  4s 

I’OI.IIUS  AM)  roi.lTICVl.  F-COMOSIY. 
All  in(|uiry  into  the  Permanent  Causes 
(^t  th(*  Iferliiie  and  Fall  of  Powerlul  and 
Wealthy  Nations.  By  \V.  Playfair.  410 
li  1  Is  bd 

W  ar  in  Disguise  ;  or  the  Frauds  of  th* 
Neutral  Flags.  8vo  4s  ()d 

.A  S-Tics  ol  Letters,  on  ii.leresiing,  im 
poil.iut,  and  naliouai  Subjects.  By  NV. 
U.  A  ate,  F.sq. 

Thoughts  on  Public  Trusts.  2s  bd 


ERR.VrA  IN  VUL.  I. 

Pmc  8(’li,  liflc  4,  h>r  **  extraiMs.”  i  ran  '*  tracts. ’* 

5,  alter  “  good  ”  mid  “  in  them.’* 

9*4,  C^j,  alter  **  and  "  injei  f  **  fond.” 

32,  lor  “  ewf.fre’*  rr.*d  *•  iiMre.” 

34,  ter  **  po^»^'»s  "  read  **  profess." 

946,  14,  lor  **  Hdv.*tn(age#  ”  rtud  **  advantage." 

*•*  fr^iunc  Itui  there  Js.’-.c  r.uuhe  tn  delivering  the  H'crk  m{ 

ii.md  X. 


